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Looking forward is good business 
or bad business, according to the 
spirit in which we look. 
God has in store for us. 


Looking Ahead 


It is wrong to dread what 
It is right to hope for what 
God will yet give us of strength or cheer. In the 
darkest hour of the night it is wise to think of the 
soon-coming day.. It is unwise to fear in the quiet 
of darkness the active experiences which one shall be 
called to when daylight is here. As surely as God is 
God he has his best gifts yet to give to his children ; 
they were not in the past, they are not in the pres- 
ent. Hope is always better than dread as God’s 
child looks forward. 
== 
Right Estimate of The practical value of our opinions 
Our Opinions § depends largely upon the estimate 
we place upon them. One man keeps his opinions 
with his pocket change, and they are continually 
changing ; another treasures every opinion he forms 


as the express image of his character, and clings to 
them as he clings to his character. People who feel 
that their opinions are hardly worth holding, rarely 
find occasion to use them ; while those who think 
that all men are born with the right to an opinion 
about everything, have so many as to form an effec- 
tual barrier to their own intellectual progress. Per- 
haps the surest way to a just estimate of the value of 
one’s opinion is to begin with a very modest figure, 
and add to it as time shall show its qualities. Opin- 
ions are like horses in that only experience can reveal 
their true worth, Until we are sure of -them, we 
should hold them with both eyes open. 
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Danger of Becoming |t is not always well to become used 

Used" to Things to things, When first one sees an 
act of striking moral quality, good or bad, his heart 
is stirred to strong feelings of praise or blame. But 
it is too often the case that constant recurrence of 
the same act weakens or dampens our feeling about 
it. We get to take it as a matter of course, and to 
wonder rather that anybody should wonder at it. 
But God never comes to that fancied wisdom of in- 
difference to which otir worldly experience brings us. 
He cannot look upon sin without abhorrence, or upon 
faithful service without the ‘‘Well done!’’ His 
heart is fresh and young as a child’s, and he has the 
child’s warmth of feeling about both good and evil. 
Much as he must have seen of wrong and wrong- 
doing, he never ‘‘ gets used’’ to it, or takes it as a 
matter of course. Nor is good ever stale to him. 
Let us be followers 
of God in this, as dear children, growing up into the 
childlikeness of the Father. — 


He always has a fresh joy in it. 


Or 


A good ending 1s essential, whatever 


Ending Well 4 . rab. 
be the beginning. This is as true of 


_ a speech, a sermon, or a book, as it is of an under- 


taking or a career. In speaking or writing, as in 
living, in being, or in doing, one ought to end well, 
whether he started well or poorly. It is, of course, 
best both to begin right and to end right; but, how? 
ever one may have started, it behooves him to finish 
up correctly. If one-has time to prepare himself for 
only part of his speech or sermon, let that, by all 
means, be the closing part. A good address, up to its 
latter portion, is often spoiled by its concluding words. 
A poor address in its earlier part may be redeemed 
by its felicitous closing. If possible, begin well, and 
thus secure the attention of your hearers from the 
start. But, in any event, know from the start what 
impression you want to leave with your hearers, and 
work up to that point determinedly, stopping when 
you reach it. You may trust to ‘‘ the inspiration of 
the moment’’ for any other part of an address ex- 
cept the last part. Zha¢ must be planned out before 
you begin your speech. 
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No Conflict between [here is no conflict between theory 
Theory and Practice and practice. Practice based upon 
right theory must itself be right, and result advan- 
tageously so far as it goes. A theory that will not. 
work in practice is either wrong in itself. or wrongly 
applied. Many a possible good result has been lost 


because of the popular saying, ‘‘ All right in theory, 
A child’s misdemeanor 
is pointed to as an evidence that his parents’ theories 
of training may be good, as theory, but that they 
won’t work. Yet the child’s defection is not neces- 
sarily proof that the parents’ theory has been wrong, 
or that it won’t work. Many an influence bears upon 
a child which the parent is powerless to annul.  Per- 
haps the father is absent weeks together on business, 
or the mother may be an invalid, or, worse still, cir- 
cumstances may put the child frequently in the 
presence of adults whose conversation is suggesting 
acts, thoughts, motives, impulses, to the child, which 
result in counteracting the most careful training on 
the part of the parents. The trouble is not with the 
parents’ theories, but it is that outside influences have 
brought in new conditions, and set the child often in 
surroundings which become a dominant force in his 
life, at least fora time. And yet the parents’ theories 
may in time prevail. We must be careful how we 
condemn a good thing without a fair examination of 
a case which seems superficially to be worthy of 
condemnation. 


but won't work in practice.’’ 
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Sanctification 


** CANCTIFICATION ”’ is a Bible word, and again 
it is a theological word. It has two different 
Each meaning is 


distinct and well defined, and important by itself; 


meauaings in these two spheres. 


but the one meaning ought not to be confounded 
with the other, as too commonly it is. Trouble comes 
from supposing that the word means the same thing 
in ‘both cases. 
sible, ‘‘ sanctification ’’ is*the 
the being 
set apagt tu a holy service ; the being consecrated to 
God or to God’s cause. According to theological 
teachings or terminology, ‘‘ sanctification ’’ is a pro- 
cess by which one makes attainment in godliness, 
In the 
is the immediate act of 
an individual for himself, or it is the immediate 
result of the act of another in or for him. In the 
’ is not compassed all at 
once by the action of one’s self or of another, but it 
is a movement toward a desired state, not to be 
reached except by continued processes with resultant 
progress. , 

In Bible usage, he who sets himself apart to God’s 
service, or whom God sets apart to himself, is a sane- 
tified man. 


According to the 
being devoted to a sacred use or purpose ; 


and advances toward purity of life and being. 


” 


one case, ‘‘ sanctification 


other case, ‘‘ sanctification ’ 


He is the Lord’s,now, and he has a call 
to count himself wholly the “Lord’s sanctified one, 
His sanctification is in the act or fact of his setting 
himself apart, or of his being set apart. His prog- 
ress.as a sanctified man is his progress from the 
point of his being definitely sanctified. Whatever 
gain comes to him in God's service is his gain 
as an already sanctified man, not his gain toward 
fuller sanctification. But, in theological parlance, 
sanctification, or ‘‘ progressive sanctification,’’ is a 
gradual process by which one who is not yet wholly 
sanctified makes attainment toward that state. In 
the one case, "sanctification is counted the true degin- 
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ning of right Christian service ; and, in the other 
case, it is an end in, or a desired result of, such 
service. 

God’s repeated commands to his special servants, 
or his deputed representatives, were to sanctify others 
to his service by formal acts of consecration and 
cleansing. ‘‘ Sanctify unto me all the firstborn,’ 
he said to Moses in Egypt. ‘‘ The Lord said unto 
Moses,’’ at Sinai, ‘‘ Go unto the people, and sanc- 
tify them to-day and to-morrow, and let them wash 
their garments, and be ready against the third day.’’ 
** And Moses went down from the mount unto the 
people, and sanctified the people ; and they washed 
their garments.’’ When Aaron and his sons were 
set apart for the priesthood, God’s command to 
Moses was, ‘‘ Anoint them, and consecrate them, 
and sanctify them, that they may minister unto me 
in the priest’s office.’’ ‘*‘ And Moses took of the 
anointing oil, and of the blood which was upon the 
altar, and sprinkled it upon Aaron, upon his gar- 
ments, and upon his sons, and upon his sons’ gar- 
ments with him ; and sanctified Aaron, his garments, 
and his sons, and his sons’ garments with him.’’ 
Joshua’s command from God was, ‘‘ Up, sanctify the 
people.’’ God said to Joel: ‘‘ Sanctify a fast, call a 
solemn assembly: gather the people, sanctify the 
congregation.’’ And so again and again in the Bible 
. record. 

Frequently the people of God were commanded to 
sanctify themselves. ‘‘ Sanctify yourselves therefore, 
and be ye holy,’’ said the Lord to Moses concerning 
the Israelites. ‘‘Sanctify yourselves against to- 
morrow’’ was God’s command in the wilderness. 
At the Jordan, Joshua’s word was, ‘‘ Sanctify your- 
selves: for to-morrow the Lord will do wonders 
among you.’’ Samuel said to the elders of Bethle- 
hem, ‘‘ Sanctify yourselves, and come with me to the 
sacrifice.’’ David commanded the priests and 
Levites at Jerusalem: ‘‘ Sanctify yourselves, both 
ye and your brethren, that ye may bring up the ark 
of the Lord, the God of Israel. . . . So the priests 
and the Levites sanctified themselves to bring up 
he aw: of the Lord, the God of Israel.’’ This 
idea is often repeated in the Old Testament story. 

Things, as well as persons, were sanctified by a 
specific dedication, or a formal act, according to the 
Old Testament text. The seventh day was sancti- 
fied, or made holy, as a rest day to the Lord, from 
the creation. ‘The same Hebrew word means both 
**made holy ’’ and ‘ sanctified,’’ and is thus inter- 
changeably translated. Mt. Sinai, the tabernacle, the 
altar, the laver, the offerings, the temple, the city gate, 
houses, fields, and other possessions, were thus con- 
secrated, sanctified, dedicated, or renewedly fitted 
for God’s acceptance. 

Even God himself speaks of being sanctified, and 
is spoken of by others as thus being held sacred. 
The Lord ‘‘ was sanctified,’’ or ‘‘ showed himself 
holy ’’ at ‘‘the waters of Meribah’’ in Kadesh- 
barnea. He said to people by the prophet 
Ezekiel, ‘‘ 1 will be sanctified in you in the sight of 
the nations ;’’ and again, ‘‘I will sanctify my great 
name, which hath been profaned among the na- 
tions.’’ And thus over and over again. 

There is no room for question as to the meaning 
of ‘‘sanctifying’’ in the Old Testament. Not a 
single passage in that portion of the Bible suggests 
the idea of a gradual and progressive work. In 
every instance it has reference to an immediate pur- 
poseful dedication, a deliberate setting apart, a for- 
mal devoting to God, of one’s self or of another or 
of a particular thing. It corresponds with the idea 
of counting holy. It is not consistent with the 
thought of a mere eatering upon a process of growth 
in grace and godliness. And as it is in the Old 
Testament, so it is in the New. 

The Greek word Aagiasd (‘‘ to sanctify,’’ or, ‘‘ to 
set apart’’) corresponds with the Hebrew gadesh 
(**to count holy,’’ ‘‘ to devote,’’ ‘‘to sanctify’’). 
The Septuagint recognizes this in all its translations. 


his 
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Our English version, especially in its revision, is con- 
formed to this idea. Jesus suggests that it is ‘‘ the 
altar that sanctifieth the gift.’’ A gift laid on the 
altar is thereby devoted, or made holy. Paul de- 
clares that, if an unbelieving husband is married to a 
believing wife, ‘‘ the unbelieving husband is sanctified 
in the wife,’’ so that-their children can be counted 
‘*holy.’’ If the wife be devoted to God, her hus- 
band and children are counted as included in the 
dedication. Again, Paul suggests that meats not 
ceremonially clean may be eaten bya believer: ‘‘ For 
every creature of God is good, and nothing is to be 
rejected, if it be received with thanksgiving : for it is 
sanctified through the word of God and prayer.’’ 

The writer of Hebrews says emphatically, ‘‘ Both 
he that sanctifieth and they that are sanctified are all 
of one: for which cause he is not ashamed to call 
them brethren.’’ That is, as the context shows, 
our Saviour, having been himself in subjection while 
in the flesh, was devoted to God, and now he counts 
those also who devote themselves to God as one with 
himself. This idea is in accordance with the prayer 
of Jesus for his disciples on the night of his betrayal : 
‘* Sanctify them in the truth ;: thy word istruth. .. . 
For their sakes I sanctify myself, that they them- 
selves also may be sanctified in truth.’’ Jesus, while 
in the flesh, is sanctified or consecrated in the service 
of his Father, and he wants his disciples to be thus 
sanctified or devoted within the limits, or according 
to the teachings of, the truth as found in God’s 
Word. Again, the writer of Hebrews speaks of that 
‘* sanctification [or, holiness] without which no man 
shall see the Lord.’’ Of course, one who refrains 
from giving, or devoting, himself wholly to God, 
cannot be accepted of God. Entire surrender and 
entire consecration are the only terms on which any 
person can enter or continue in the active service of 
God. 

A passag? that has been seized upon by those who 
thought that the Bible counted personal sanctification 
a gradual and progressive work is the prayer of Paul 
for the Thessalonians; ‘*‘ The God of peace himself 
sanctify you wholly; and may your spirit and soul 
and body be preserved entire, without blame at the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ But the evident 
thought of Paul is, not that the Thessalonians should 


be sanctified by piecemeal, one portion at a time, but ' 


that they should make thorough work of it from the 
start, giving to God, as God seeks it, their entire 
s:lves, holding nothing back from the consecration. 

A Connecticut farmer came to a well-known cler- 
gyman, saying that the people in his neighborhood 
had built a new meeting-house, and that they wanted 
this clergyman to come and dedicate it. The cler- 
gyman, accustomed to participate in dedicatory ser- 
vices where different clergymen took different parts 
of the service, inquired : 

‘*What part do you want me to take in the dedi- 
cation ?’’ 

The farmer, thinking that this question applied to 
the part of the building to be included in the dedi- 
cation, replied : 

‘*Why, the whole thing! 
underpinning to steeple.’’ 

That man wanted the building to be wholly sanc- 
tified as a temple of God, and that all at once. 
**Know ye not that ye are a temple of God, and 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?... The 
temple of God is holy, which temple ye are.’’ 

It can be affirmed positively that there is not a 
single text in the New Testament, any more than in 
the Old, which justifies the claim that ‘‘sanctifica- 
tion,’’ as the word is employed in the Bible, applies 
to a gradual purifying and uplifting of the inner be- 
ing. It always refers to an immediate and formal 
act of consecration or devotion, complete from the 
beginning. Thus far as to the Bible term “ sanc- 
tification,’ or ‘‘ to sanctify.’’ 

As to the theological term ‘‘ sanctification, ’’—that 
term is applied to a process that is clearly recognized 


Take it all in, from 
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in the Bible, but by another name. Growth ip 
grace is the duty and privilege of the Christian be. 
liever. ‘‘Grow in the grace and knowledge of ow 
Lord and Savigur Jesus Christ,’’ says the Apostle , 
and again; ‘‘ Grow up in all things into him, which 
is the head, even Christ.’?. And so at many another 
point in the Bible teachings. He who is wholly 
sanctified has a duty to grow in grace continually. 

The only trouble is that the word ‘“ sanctifica- 
tion,’’ in all its variant forms in the Bible, means 
one thing, while the word ‘‘ sanctification’’ as used 
in theological discussions, and in popular speech 
about the Christian life, means quite another thing. 
Each English word has its own meaning, and repre- 
sents a Bible truth, if only the word be recognized as 
a different word from the other; but when the one 
word is taken as meaning the same as the other, 
there is endless confusion in consequence. 

During war time the writer heard an illiterate and 
warm-hearted colored preacher at New Berne, North 
Carolina, preach from the text ‘‘ Lo, I come.’’ He 
began his sermon thus: 

‘*D’ye har dat, bredren ? 
‘ High I come.’ 
and de lowly.’’ 

That was good gospel but poor exegesis. The 
idea was all right, but the preacher had the wrong 
word to base it on. It is much the same with any 
one who supposes that the Bible word ‘‘ sanctifica- 
tion ’’ teaches the Bible truth of growth in grace and 
godliness. How many of these mistdken Bible 


readers there are in the world! 
NOTES ON 


OPEN LETT 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 


‘Low I come,’ not 
De Lord Jesus comes to de poor 
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Even at the best, words are liable to 
be misunderstood, because they ¢an 
always be used in more than one 
They are not, and cannot be, closely definitive ; 
their chief value is ever in their suggestiveness, How- 
ever carefully words are employed, some one will proba- 
bly get a wrong idea of the meaning of their user. A 
good illustration in this line is given in the exception 
taken to the word ‘‘ unbeliever,’’ 
torial on ‘‘ Being Converted.’’ 
spondent from Arizona writes : 


Believers and 
Unbelievers 


sense. 


used in a recent edi- 
An intelligent corre- 


* 

Your editorial on ‘‘ Being Converted "' is most timely. I hope 
it will do much to open men’s eyes to the truth. Evangelical 
Christianity has too long been handicapped by such erroneous 
use of terms as you point out. And now, would it not be well to 


carry the reform a little farther? For instance, you say, ‘“* Turn- 
ing to God whenever one is away from him is the plain duty of 
sbeliever and unbeliever'’ (my italics). Now, how is an unbeliever 


‘‘to turn to God''? He has no motive. St. Paul writes to the 
Hebrews (Heb. 11 : 6): ‘‘ But without faith it is impossible to 
please Him : for he that cometh to God must believe that he is, 
and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him."’ A 
more unscriptural use of terms is scarcely conceivable than this 
very example. And I doubt not that it is the author of much con- 
fusion in the minds of half-instructed persons. And, unfortunately, 
this class of people is very large. To me, the term “sinner ’’ 
seems almost as much perverted. So long as we pray ‘‘ Forgive 
us,’’ we ought to be careful not to confine the application of the 
name “sinner"’ to the poor outsider. 


The Arizona correspondent objects to the classification 
of outsiders and insiders as ‘‘ believers'’ and ‘‘ unbe- 
lievers,'" who have a common duty of turning to God 
when they have wandered from him. He thinks that 
this is an “ unscriptural’’ designation. He says that, ° 
according to the Bible, a man must be a believer be- 
fore he can ‘‘ turn,’’ or want to turn, God-ward ; that he 
must have faith before he can believe. Yet the corre- 















IN - ms 
te spondent would be no better satisfied with the classifica- 
pur tion of ‘saints’' and ‘‘sinners.’’” In fact, he-seems to 
a be at a loss for a word, and to be helpless in consequence. 
ch But is the word ‘‘ unbeliever"’ really at variance with 
er Bible teaching? A man has a duty to turn to _God 
lly whether he cav do it or not. Jesus told a man with a 
* palsied arm to stretch forth his hand, when that was the 
one thing in the world which he couldn’t do. He told 
* him what his duty was apart from the question of his 
= ability, The man obeyed, and was made whole. Dr. 
" Bushnell “preached his great sermon: on ‘‘ Duty Not 
h 


Measured by Ability’’ from the command of Jesus to 
3° his disciples with reference to the hungry multitude, 
- «Give ye them to eat.’ The father of the demon- 


Ls possessed child cried out, ‘‘ Lord, I believe ; help thou 
e mine unbelief."’ He confessed to being a believing un- 
believer. He was a little mixed on his words, but his 
meaning was all right. It is an old story of a man who 
1 was an unbeliever who tried to act as if he were a be- 
‘ liever when he prayed, ‘‘ O God! if there be a God, 


save my soul, if I’ve got a soul!’’ An unbeliever who 

said he could not believe in the existence of God, and 

therefore had no motive to pray, was asked if he would 

not take the word of his fellows whom he trusted as to 
the value of prayer, and pray as an honest experiment. 
The unbeliever turned God-ward as an experiment, when 
he could not turn in faith ; and God met him with the evi- 
dence he had doubted the existence of. ‘‘ Unbeliever’’ 
is an imperfect and ambiguous word, but so is every 
other word. We have a duty to make use of the best 
words we can find, even. though no one of them fully 
expresses the whole idea we are after. In Arizona, as in 
Pennsylvania, we must not let the insufficiency of human 
words stand in the way of our trying to do our duty when 
we cannot see how it can be done. 


‘ey 





A Sabbath-Morning Prayer 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


RANT me, O gracious Lord! to-day 
G ‘A blessing when.I tread 
The dear old pathway to thy house, 
Wherein thine own are fed, 
Where from the finest of the wheat 
Is made the children’s bread. 


Grant me, O Spirit all divine ! 
The sweet indwelling grace 

That for the reverent waiting soul 
Pervades the hallowed place, — 

The place where God himself reveals 
The brightness of his face. 


Grant me, O thou Most High ! to know 
The comfort thou dost send 

To those who leave their cares with thee, 
Thou strong and stedfast Friend ; 

In the rich fulness of thy peace 
Bid my long conflicts end. 


Grant me, O Lord ! in thy fair house 
To learn thy holy will, 

And, learning it, to lay mine own 
Before thee, and be still, 

So finding joy unspeakable 
My inmost soul to thrill. 


Grant me a blessing in thy house, 
O gracious Lord ! this day. 
Go with me evermore, dear Lord, 
And ever with me stay, 
And shed the light of heaven upon 
My upward-climbing way. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ha 


Among the Cabmen of Berlin’ 


By Mrs. George Palmer Davies 
(Née Baroness Dangern) 


ANY years ago, the cabmen of Berlin; all unknown 

to themselves, did me a great service. Four 

little girls, from two cabmen's families, were brought to 
me, immediately after my confirmation in 1859, by a 
good, motherly friend, who advised me to impart to them 


} This article is copyrighted, and must not be republished, either in 
part or in whole, without special permission. 
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what I had already taken to my heart for blessing out 
of God’s Word. How willingly these children listened to 
me as I read to them and related stories out of the Bible ! 
Another Sunday-school besides this, which consisted of 
these children meeting with me in an upper room of my 
parents’ house at Frankfort-on-the-Main, you could not 
then find in all Germany. 

The feeling grew upon me that it was my duty to 
undertake a larger Sunday-school work in the quarter of 
the city where the poor were housed ; but my father 
insisted that I was too young, and that I would outrage 
all German sense of propriety in such an undertaking. 
At length he gave his consent, provided our family foot- 
man escorted me thither and home again. On such 
conditions I felt the work was impossible. 1 was sorely 
disappointed and discouraged. Then it was that my 
good friends the cabmen came to my rescue. They 
said, ‘‘ We can easily drive you to your Sunday-school 
in one of our cabs, and, waiting for you, drive you home 
again.'’ My father at once and gladly fell in with the 
plan, and my mother rejoiced with me. 2 

To my great jéy, the little circle of cabmen's children 
increased more and more from week to week. The little 
girls grew to be so much at home with me that they con- 
fided to me all the family joys and sorrows. 

In 1869, ten years after the small beginnings of my 
work among the cabmen’s children, my work for the 
cabmen of Berlin began. I had meanwhile been mar- 
ried to an English clergyman, the Rev. George Palmer 
Davies, and hoped, by his side, without let or hindrance 
to serve the Lord in active duty. However, afew weeks 
after my marriage I was laid upon a sick-bed, and for 
some years I was thus confined to my sick-chamber. 
What could I do now for those poor ones who lay upon 
my heart? 

Mrs. Raynard of London had published her book, 
‘« The Missing Link,’’ and so early as the year 1861 it 
had reached its twenty-sixth edition, It was already 
well known in Berlin, and had aroused some Christian 
ladies in this city to inaugurate a work here similar to that 
which had proved so successful in London. A large 
association had been formed, and a great impulse had 
been given to the work by two young Scottish divines 
who visited the city. Dr. Wichern of the ‘ Rauhe 
Haus’’ was so deeply interested that he sent some work- 
ers to help. In spite of all, when I came to Berlin the 
work was at a standstill. The publicity incident to the 
operations of a large association seemed less suited to 
such work than the quiet, unobtrusive work I was able 
to direct from my sick-room. Though the work had 
been abandoned, and the association dissolved, some 
devoted members of it lent me their assistance. Good 
Christian women, mostly childless widows, visited the 
cabmen's families, and soon a number of these cabmen's 
wives were brought to my room. During the war I was 
greatly interested in the wives of those who were in the 
field. From sixteen to twenty of these assembled in my 
room every Sunday. Thus I became personally ac- 
quainted with them, and was able to express to them’my 
sympathy, and speak a word of comfort out of God's 
Book. It was no light matter to lead such a gathering, 
and I was often made sick and sad ; but I had gréat 
hopes that much good would result from the brief devo- 
tional service with which my saintly husband closed the 
meeting. 

By his advice, when I was a little stronger, I opened 

with a Bible-reading, and enlisted the attention and 
interest of the women by means of question and answer. 
Later we set Bible themes for the men to work out at 
home by the help their wives could give them out of the 
instruction they received. This exercise proved so at- 
tractive that, at the very first, seventy or eighty men and 
women came. The interest grew rapidly, so that in the 
course of the year several hundreds gathered, and a pri- 
vate house grew too strait for the assemblage. Hence 
we rented the hall of the Moravian Brethren, and after 
my devoted husband had gone home to his blessed rest 
we secured the services of Court Preacher Dr. Frommel, 
at the quarterly meeting, which we call the general visi- 
tation. These quarterly tea-meetings are spoken of by 
all the cabmen’s families as, indeed, times of blessing. 
‘* Now will we all be more diligent than ever in study- 
ing God's word,’ is the word spoken by multitudes as 
they say ‘‘ Good-night."’ 

‘« Prayer helps,"’ said a little girl one evening to me. 
‘* Before the last tea-mceting, we had nothing to eat all 

day. Father had sat all day upon his cab-box for noth- 
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ing, and the rent was due. That night, how we all 
prayed! We who were bigger prayed for the rent, and 
the little two-year-old Mary prayed, ‘Dear Lord, make 
me a pious child." Next day, father brought home six 
marks, and said, ‘Pray on, pray on, children ; prayer | 
helps.’ "’ - 1 
After a quarter of a century's work, we have twelve 
hundred families These are visited 
fortnightly by six Bible women, each having the over- 
sight of two hundred families. This is an arduous work. 
They must climb stairs to the attic, and go down to the 
basements, and some of my Bible-women, who have been 
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under our care. 


connected with the work from the beginning, are grow- 
ing very old. One is seventy-four, yet her heart is as 
devoted as of old, and she is as efficient as well. 

The task of overseeing all this work, and of taking 
action upon the written reports furnished me of the 
condition of these families is no easy task. It occupies 
ail my time, and absorbs all my attention. But it is my 
chosen life-work, and I have more joy in it, in seeing 
the happiness and blessing brought to these households, 
than I could have in any other way. Many noble ladies, 
noble in more. senses than one, say to me, ‘‘1 believe 
you have more joy in caring for your poor cabmen and 
their families than you have in giving us of your time 5 ~ 
and your attention.’’ The joy that comes to me as L see 
souls refreshed, homes brightened, drunkards reclaimed, 
sinners converted to God, and death-beds blessed, is a fe 
joy above all joys. How often, by the blessing of God 
upon our work, such happiness is ours ! 

The cabmen and their families are very self-reliant, 
and by this mission we never seck to pauperize them, 
They gladly receive and read the good books from the 
lending-libraries carried by the Bible-women, and they 
joyfully see their wives attending the mothers’ meet- 


ings. It is only when sickness comes, and want in ifs 
It is 
that we seek. -When 
sickness falls upon the family, we send a trained nurse 
of our own, and we could greatly enlarge this bfanch of ~ —@ 
our work. “3 


train, that we offer, or they would receive, help. 


their soul's welfare, above all, 


Many ask us, How is it possible to carry on this great * 
work without publicity, without appeals to the public, « 
without bazaars, etc. ? God 
knows, who, not with observation, but in secrecy and 
silence, sends us the means, 


Yes, how is it possible ? 


Berlin, Germany. 
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‘“ Half of it was Bad”’ 
By Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D. 


CERTAIN little boy came out from dinner the 
oter day, saying, ‘‘ Papa, 1 had a plum, and half 
of it wagebad !"’ ° 

There spoke the pessimist. The optimist would have 
said, ‘‘I had a plum, and half of it was good.'’ Here 
lies the difference between happiness and misery. When 
we fix our thought on the bad half of the plum, we are 
wretched. When we forget the bad half, and enjoy the 
good half, we are serene and comfortable. 

All life proves in experience to be the little lad’ s plum. 
Only in experience, however. We never grow old 
enough to have our anticipations ‘‘half bad.’’ If vaca. 
tion is at hand, we say, ‘‘ Now this will be a time of se 
unalloyed happiness.'’ We keep saying this, although ' 
we have had an annual vacation for five-and-twenty 
years, not one of which has ever met this description, 
We are never so comfortable away from home as at 
home. We miss innumerable conveniences to which we 
are accustomed, and on which more of our happiness 
depends than we are willing to @ ‘:nowledge. The food, 
which for the first day or two seems so good, sdon 
becomes very monotonous, and loses its relish. ** Liv- 2 
ing in trunks "’ This -* 
If we think of it, and talk 
of it, and groan over it, our vacation will be worse than 


is both inconvenient and tiresome. 
is the bad half of the plum. 
wasted. Mental worry will more than overbalance any 
benefit to be gained from change of scene and air, from 
physical rest and release from ‘toii. And we shall make 
others miserable, especially our families, who must hear 
our complaints. We will leave behind a bad reputation 
as grumblers, discontented, hard to please, ungrateful, 
and disagreeable. 

But there's a good half to this 


plum. Rest itself is 
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something to be grateful for, even if it does not come to 
us under the most favorable conditions. How many 
weary toilers never get a vacation! How many count 
themselves happy if they get a week off, or even two 
or three days, while we have a month or two! The 
very sight of the sea or the mountains is reinvigorating. 
The odors of new-cut hay and grain, of the forests, of 
wildflowers, is an unfailing delight. The mere lifting 
of the year's load of care and labor is an immense bless- 
ing. Of course, we can look at those able to spend a 
hundred dollars a week, -while we can afford only ten, or 
five ; we can contrast their luxuries with our plain neces- 
sities ; we can think only of the bad half of our plum, 
and be wretched. But how foolish, how wicked! The 
good half is very good. If we will forget the other half, 
it is very satisfying. It will afford us abundant cause for 
gratitude, and serene, if not very exuberant, happiness. 

So also when we return to our work after vacation. I 
have in mind especially the many thousands of young 
men and women who were last summer graduated 
from school and college, and who are to enter this fall 
on active life. They think their chosen occupation will 
prove a plum all good. Their fancy paints even its 
hardest labor a delight. They expect to enjoy ail of it 
every moment. But before the autumn is well advanced 
they will find themselves saying, ‘‘ Why, half this plum 
is bad!'’ What they will mean is that romance has 
begun to yield to reality. They will have discovered 
that half their work, possibly four-fifths of it, is drudgery. 
This drudgery is what educated young people hope to 
escape. They say, ‘‘ What is my education good for, if 
it does not raise me above menial toil, and enable me to 
earn my livelihood both respectably and comfortably?’ 
It will do that, if rightly used, but it will never relieve 
life of its routine. Nine-tenths of the world’s work is 
hard work,—unpoetic, unromantic, hard and grinding ! 
Nine-tenths of the most alluring profession, at least in its 
early years, is drudgery. ‘This is the bad half of the 
plum. Both success and happiness lie in fixing the 
mind apd heart on the good half. One may cherish 
such an ambition, such a faith in God and the future, as 
will make drudgery joy. Jacob's years of hard service 
seemed nothing to him for the love he bore.Rachel. 

A friend was telling me only yesterday of having gotten 
employment for a big, sturdy man, who came to him in 
much need. Meeting him a few days afterward, he said, 
“Tt was very good of you, Mn B ; to get me this 
place, but I'd like a lighter job, with more pay.’ He 
was thinking of the bad half of the plum. Young men 
and young women will find this bad half in their plum, 
whatever it may be ; and one can readily predict their 
success or failure when he sces them discover it, and 
learns how they accept it. If they say, ‘‘ This is not so 
romantic as I expected ; it is dull, plodding, unpoetic 
work, but I'll do it faithfully, vigorously, indefatigably, 
as the essential condition to enjoying the good half of 
the plum,"’ But if 
they throw away the whole plum because they have 
found half of it to be bad, and set out to find another 
that has no bad half, their failure and wretchedness are 
assured ; for life has no such plums. Only he is blessed 
who enjoys the good half and forgets the bad. 

Even in religion our figure holds. We are prone to 
overlook this. Personal following of Christ is often 
represented as a matter of unmixed happiness. People 
are invited to enter on the Christian life because of its 
joy,—and it is said to be all joy. Especially is this the 
case where the teaching of instant and perfect holiness 
as the result of one act of faith prevails. They resolve to 
begin to be disciples, and do begin. But soon they find 
there is a hard and long struggle before them, and they 
say, ‘‘ Why, half of this plum is bad!"' Now is the 
critical moment. They are disillusioned. If they feel 
that they have been deceived, and throw away their hope 
as delusive, they will probably néver start again. But 
if atthis point they will scan Christ's teaching, and see 
how careful he was never to enlist a disciple under any 
illusion as to what discipleship means, they will conclude 
that he has not dealt falsely with them, whatever men 
may have done. ‘Sit down and count the cost’ is his 
admonition. Carrying the cross, he says, is essential to 
discipleship. 
Paul how much he should suffer for his Master's sake. 
There is no hint in our Lord's teaching of exemption 
from struggle, effort, warfare, sharp and long. True, he 
promises peace in the midst of struggle, and final vic- 
tory ; but, like him, we shall always have much to endure, 





success and happiness are assured. 





Ananias was to show the newly converted . 
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and can endure only by having respect unto the recom- 
pense of the reward. 

There is much regret over the fact that many enter the 
Christian life who do not persevere. Is this not largely 
because they enter under a misapprehension for which 
ministers and other Christian teachers are responsible? 
If the lad’s remark will not be held irreverent in this 
connection, they are discouraged because they come 
unprepared upon the bad half of the plum. Let them 
have the Master's plain teaching, and they will be ready 
to endure hardness as good soldiers of Christ. They 
will find the good half quite sufficient to keep up their 
faith and hope under all trials. And beyond the river 
—though never here—they will find unalloyed joy. 


Washington, D.C. 
CAB 
Why? 
By Helen F. Morris 


> W"y hath God tuned my soul to sing 
Like bird on wing, 
Yet hemmed me round 
With jarring sound ? 


Why doth the sight of summer skies 
Make tears arise ? 
And buds that blow 
Make my heart glow ? 
To what intent— 
Since life is spent 
In close walls pent? 


Why have my fingers facile grace 
‘To weave and trace, 
Yet only know 
‘Tasks hard and slow? 
Why do I feel the stirring sense, 
The vehemence, 
Of love intense, 
Yet find no way 
My love to say ? 


God's mysteries 

Are all of these ; 
He gave me life, and set it round 
With forces strange. In him is found 
The reason full, complete, profound ! 


Glen Ridge, N. J. 


A Visit to a Maronite Hamlet in 
Mt. Lebanon 


By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


ay beers some time ago, that one of the laborers 

whom we had employed in the construction of our 
house, had been injured, we decided to pay him a visit. 
Since his home was in a Maronite hamlet about three 
miles from here, and the people are very poor, we 
sent word that we were coming, and sent also a present 
of two rossles (about twelve pounds) of rice. We fol- 
lowed Jacob's example in sending the present over before 
us (Gen. 32 ; 21), not to placate a possible enemy, but 
that the people might not be embarrassed by our coming 
upon them suddenly. 

Dr. Howie, myself, and our two little girls, started on 
foot soon after breakfast. We had to ascend a pretty 
steep mountain behind our house in the broiling sun, 
but when we got to the top the cool breeze from the 
‘« Great Sea,’’ some fifteen miles west of, and over three 
thousand feet below us, invigorated us as we pursued a 
somewhat even road till a turn brought us in sight of 
Beyrout. Descending the mountain in an oblique 
direction towards the south, we traversed a grove of 
trees,—a species of pine, which has superseded the 
stately, wide-spreading cedar, whose name will be eter- 
nally associated with Mt. Lebanon, although only two or 
three groups of about four or five hundred trees remain 
to tell what the glory of Lebanon was (Isa. 60:13). The 
fragrant smell of the pines above our heads and the wild 
lavender and heather beneath our feet caused us to fully 
appreciate the choice comparison that Solomon employs 
in speaking of the garments of his spouse (Song of Solo- 
mon 4: 11). 

Coming suddenly upon a little Maronite church, and a 
house a few yards from it, 1 thought it best to inquire 
there for the house of the man we were in search of. I 
asked the way, and a little boy was deputed to act as 
guide. We followed him down some rugged steps, and 


in a few minutes stood before the dwelling. Like most 
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‘brought a woman to the open door. 
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of the houses in these mountains, it consisted of one 
story, under a portion of which, however, a vault had 
been constructed, which served as a stable for a donkey 
and cows, a store-roém for tools, etc., and a convenient 
place for cooking. - A rough, round hole was made in 
the floor of clay, about three:quartérs of & yard in 
diameter and about three feet deep. This is the native 
oven. Light brushwood, grass, and flowers of the field, 
are cast into this oven and consumed (Matt. 6 : 30). 
The walls. soon become very hot, and then the light 
ashes are removed, the walls brushed, and the oven is 
ready to have the round, thin-as-a-wafer-like loaves 
dabbed on to the walls, when, after a minute's baking, 
they are whipped off and replaced by others. About 
forty or fifty such loaves is an ordinary baking. 

Shading the door of the house was a beautiful grape- 
vine supported on poles, while the fragrant flowers gave 
promise of a rich harvest, and the delightful shade. of 
the foliage made us realize how the Israelites of old con- 
sidered it supreme bliss to be able to sit ‘‘every fan 
under his vine and under his fig tree’’ (1 Kings 4 : 25; 
Micah 4: 4). The noise of our approaching footsteps 
She bade us a 
thousand welcomes, and invited us to enter, which we 
did on tiptoe, for, although the floor was only clay, it 
was spotlessly clean. The room was long and dark, and 
we did not at first see the pallet of the sick man, which, 
in accordance With the custom of the country, was spread 
on the floor. He seemed much better, and very glad to 
see us, 

In one corner of the room was a low, clay-covered 
structure, about eighteen inches high, with a flat top. 
This fixture, which was hollow, had an opéning from 
the outside, and served as a hen-house for the half- 
dozen domestic fowl which all who ¢an try to keep, and 
inside is used as a table, or stand for vessels. A par- 
tition extending half-way across the room, made of un- 
burned bricks and covered with clay, contained the 
yuke, or alcove, in which the mattresses, pillows, and 
quilts are stowed away during the daytime, and a piece 
of white calico drawn in front to serve as a curtain, 
Underneath the yuke were four or five smaller apertures. 
which contained each a large earthenware jar, in which 
the people preserve their rice, lentils, grape-dibs, durg- 
hull, wheat, etc., of which each family lays in a store in 
its. season, as in small places there are no shops or stores 
of any kind. A ridge of clay about three inches high 
separated the bare floor from that part, on which mats 
were spread, and near the wall on one side the ridge was 
raised a little higher, and curved in the shape of a horse- 
shoe. This is left hollow, and supports a little, deep, 
square, iron framé, in which they burn charcoal; and 
this serves as their stove. 

The roof consists of rafters supported by two im- 
mense beams, which extend horizontally and at right 
angles to the rafters the whole length of the house. 
Their innermost extremities, resting on a huge pillar ia 
the middle of the room, were very black and charred. As 
they frequently burn wood, and have no chimneys, the 
smoke has to find its way out by any door or cranny that 
may afford it egress. 

The people profess the Maronite faith, which, it is 
said, was originally identical with the Monothelite creed; 
but in the twelfth century the Maronites were annexed 
to the Roman Catholic Church, and the denomination 
now is entirely subject to the Roman pontiff. Among 
the few peculiarities which still distinguish them from 
the Roman Catholics of the West are these: They have 
their own patriarch ; their parish priests may be, and 
some of them are, married men ; their ecclesiastical lan- 
guage is the Syriac ; their calendar includes many saints, 
which are not, and excludes some which are, in the 
calendar of Rome. Their peculiarities, however, are fast 
vanishing, and their absorption by the Roman Catholic 
Church is becoming more complete with every succeed- 
ing decade, throygh the incessant labors of the Jesuits 
and other papal orders of Western origin. 

While conversing, one of the women sat down near 
us, and commenced to take out the unripe kernels of 
a green cone, put them on a plate ‘with a little salt, 
and bade us-eat. I took a few out of courtesy, but 
my taste for this Oriental delicacy requires a good deal 
of development still. She offered to make mehashy for 
us, but, as it is a somewhat tedious dish to prepare, we 
would not allow her to take the trouble. She then 


_ brought a scamila (a big stool or small table), on which 


she placed a large, round, brass tray, and on it bowls of 
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October 17, 1896. 

milk, a plate of salad, and a bowl of lebban (a kind of 
loppered milk). We enjoyed the luxury of a tin spoon 
apiece, but in the absence of plates, knives, or forks, we 
took up the salad with our thin bread, dipping in the 
same dish (Matt.’ 26 : 23; Mark 14 : 20), as is still the 
ordinary way of eating. . 

The: people own neither houses nor land, and are 
subordinate,-not to a powerful baron or lord, as in Eng- 
lish feudal times, but to a neighboring convent. They 
are called shitrke,—that is, partners ; but their part 
consists only in the fourth part of what they produce, and 
as the mountainous country does not yield very much, 
it is still with them the day of small things (Zech. 
4 : 10). 

As we were desirous to see the sun set in the deep 
blue waters of the Mediterranean from a certain point 
before we descended to our own village, we took leave 
of our friends, and commenced the homeward journey, 
in the hope, too, that we might get a glimpse of the 
island of Cyprus, which is said to be visible sometimes 
from the Lebanon, when the days are longest, just as the 
sun dips into the sea. 

As we rested in a little grove, a covered cart 
passed us containing snow, which is cut out in blocks 
on the top of Mt. Sunnin, wrapped in blankets, put 
on mules, and transported to the road, where a cart 
receives it, and takes it to Beyrout, where itis used for 
cooling various beverages as in America. We watched 
the sun descend towards the horizon, but, as we noticed 
the billows of clonds in the west we gave up all present 
hope of seeing the birthplace of Barnabas. 


Shiveir, Beyrout, Syria. 





Too Good to Keep 


By Leander S. Keyser 


OO good to keep,—that is the reason I give the fol- 

lowing letter to the boys and girls. It will make 

you glad, as it has me, I know it will, and may suggest 

to some of you how you may set about doing something 

for the study and protection of your little winged neigh- 
bors of the groves and fields. 

This letter was written to me by a lady living in a 
Western town. It shows how a boys’ bird-class was 
formed and kept up, and how much good it has done in 
protecting the birds, and also in adding to the boys’ 
stores of knowledge. There is no reason why bright, 
active girls, as well as boys, should not form such classes. 

I will quote the letter almost as it was written, except 
to make some of the words and sentences a little simpler 
for- young readers, and also to omit some things that 
refer to myself, and that it would hardly be modest for me 
to ask the Editor to print. The article referred to in my 
friend's first sentence was called ‘‘A Poor Kind of 
Sport.’’ The following is the letter : 

‘«I have been much interested in your article on the 
destruction of birds which was printed in The Sunday 
School Times for May 16. I thought I would tell you 
of my own experience with boys in their relation to birds. 
We have so often had our feelings harrowed here, for 
many years, in seeing our bird friends destroyed and 
their nests broken up by thoughtless boys, that we con- 
cluded something must be done. 

‘*My husband, my little son, and myself, are bird 
lovers, and have spent many happy hours studying their 
habits. I had a large class of boys, and among them 
were some who were cruel in their treatment of the birds. 
The others, though not cruel, took no interest in their 
feathered neighbors. 

«But I decided to organize them into an Agassiz 
chapter for bird study. This I did a year ago last June 
[that is, June of 1895], furnishing, at first, what interest 
there was in the subject. We at once went to work with 
note-books and pencils in the field. Book-lore, you see, 
was too heavy for boys who did not know a blue jay from 
a bluebird. ‘ 

‘« By the time the autumn migration closed, an cager, 
zealous band of twenty-six boys, from twelve to seventeen 
years of age, gathered in a small room every Saturday 
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evening to compare notes and make plans for future 
study. To fill up their scrap-books, they carefully clipped 
every bit of bird literature they found in the papers. 
They drew up a constitution and a pledge for the protec- 
tion of the birds [think of that, boys and girls], and 
adopted as a chapter motto Emerson's couplet from the 
titlepage of your book : 
‘“** Hast thou named all the birds without a gun ? 
Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its stalk?’ 

‘«« The interest increased rather than waned’ throughout 
the winter. We still followed the method of using our 
eyes, although I gave a little talk each week—a very 
simple talk—on the structure and various classes of 
birds. We also did some dissecting when we found 
birds that had been killed by accident. But the deepest 
interest was felt by the boys in what they witnessed with 
their own eyes as to the ways of the winter residents or 
visitors. 

‘« Early in the spring they decided among themselves, 
without even a suggestion from any one else, to circulate 
a petition among the ladies of the town, asking them to 
promise not to wear bird millinery. [Hear, hear !] 
The town was thoroughly canvassed, and only about six 
ladies refused to pledge themselvés. [Great applause.] I 
need not say that dead birds as bonnet decorations have 
gone out of style here. [Cries of ‘‘ Good, good !'’] 

‘*Last spring we took careful notes of the migrating 
birds, and exchanged ideas with observerseat Avery's 
Island (Gulf of Mexico), and places in Arkansas,- Mis- 
souri, Iowa, and Minnesota. The nesting season has 
been carefully studied, and much knowledge gained 
which is of great value to us, if not to others. 

‘*T am convinced that ninety-nine boys out of every 
hundred will become bird lovers if their interest and atten- 
tion are aroused, and that any one who is willing to put 
time and zest into it can stir thatinterest. It is not neces- 
sary that the leader should be a scientist, although it 
would be much better if he were. 1am merely an ob- 
server, and yet not one boy has ever come into the class 
who has not caught the enthusiasm of the others. There 
is no better way to exclude the cruel or savage part from 
boy nature than for parents and teachers to lead them to 
look for themselves into the wonders of the world around 
them.’’ 

That is the letter that was too good to keep. Could 
there not be a class like the one described formed in 
every town and every country district? It would be worth 
trying. 


Dayton, Ohio. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. Questions of general interest bearing on 
Sunday-school work are also invited; they will, when it seems 
advisable, be answered in these columns. 


a ; 
Training and Testing Teachers 
By Alfred Day 


HREE questions naturally arise in discussing the 
subject of traning and testing Sunday-school teach- 
ers: (1) What shall be the course of study in such train- 
ing? (2) How may such training be made practically 
available to the average teacher ? and (3) By what methods 
of examination may such training be welcomely tested 
in harmony with the dignity of the office and with the 
sensitive nature of a loving heart-service gratuitously 
rendered ? 

The space allotted to this article forbids extended dis- 
cussions of all three questions, and reference to the first 
two must be confined to the barest suggestions. 

1. The course of study will include : 

(1.) What to teach-from the Word of God, embracing 
such general study as: 

(a.) The origin, authority, rules of interpretation, 


historical development, geographical setting, etc., of 


(s) 665 


the Bible, together with the classification, authorship, 
and design of the several books, as well as the study of 
the fundamental doctrines they enunciate. 

(4.) Specific consideration of the particular lesson to 
be presented on the succeeding Sunday, surveying it by 
the light of some such aids as the familiar «‘ five W's,— 
Who, When, Where, What, and Why,"’ as well as by 
that of the more general questions involved in the defi- 
nition of terms, the evident purpose of the writing, and 
the practical teaching which may be deduced for indi- 
vidual character-building of the pupils. 

(2.) How to present the truths thus garnered so that 
they shall become assimilated into the moral and spir- 
itual life of the taught. This part of the course would 
include elementary principles of the laws of thought, 
will, and emotion, as well as a clear conception of, and 
dependence upon, the Holy Spirit's power in sealing 
spiritual impressions. These problems would be pre- 
sented under such questions as How to arrest interest 
and consequent attention to the lesson, and to fix its 
truths in the mind and heart by wise questioning, illus- 
trations, etc. ; The value of social influences in soul con- 
quest, etc. 

2. The practicability of such training will depend 
largely upon our estimate of its importance, and this in 
turn upon that of the work in which we are engaged: If 
all the hindrances to teacher-training are of greater 
weight than the training itself, then it becomes im- 
portant to consider whether it is worth while even to 
spend one hour a week in a service of such slight signifi- 
cance, for the results will inevitably be discouraging, 
and possibly disastrous to some young life. 

Our modern Sunday-school exhibits no phase of glaring 
defect more palpable, perhaps, than its almost entire 
indifference as to its future staff of teachers. Hence the 
stale excuse that has been doing soporific duty at Sun- 
day-school conventions for a quarter of a century; 
namely, ‘‘ We have to use such material as we have."’ 
True, because we never thought it worth while to pro- 
vide any better, Every school of average dimensions 
should possess a teachers’ training-class in connection 
with its session, with or without teacher, into which none 
should be admitted but those who give evidence of 
desire and some aptitude to teach. The session of this 
class should be extended, if necessary, beyond that of 
the general school. It should study the lesson a week 
in advance, especially as to the ‘‘how’’ to teach it, 
the ‘‘what'’ being in great measure garnered by home 
preparation beforehand. Here would come in the art 
of questioning, securing attention, illustrating and apply- 
ing truth as demonstrated in a particular lesson and to 
specific grades of pupils, being directed by the princi- 
ples outlined 11 the normal text-book placed in the 
hands, of each student. From this class supplies for 
absent teachers should invariably be drawn, which would 
furnish practice by which the theories of their study 
might be tested. By some such methods our present 
staff would be subjected to a kindly stimulus, the disad- 
vantage of absenteeism would be minimized, and pro- 
vision of trained teachers for future needs would be 
assured. 

3. The conduct of examinations to test these de- 
velopments would require wise judgment, to secure the 
cheerful assent of teachers, and to avoid wounding the 
sensibilities of those who submit to them, and who may 
for sufficient reasons fail to come up at once to the 
standard of the papers set. The methods pursued in the 
examinations for educational or civil-service positions 
will utterly fail here. Their competitive character would 
be at variance with the dignity and spirit of our most 
valued teachers. No prize, reward, or diploma short 
of ‘‘the prize of the high calling’’ would be likely 
to influence strongly those possessed of the highest aim 
in their God-appointed work. Therefore, whatever 
diploma may be awarded (and réeugnition of progress 
should be given by some honorable body, denomina- 
tional or otherwise), it should ever appear subordinate 
to the equipment it records for nobler service. 

The examining body, say the state or provincial. Sun- 
day-school executive, should inform itself of, and direct 
as far as may be, the existence and progress of normal 
training in different parts of its territory, and a district 
record of these should be kept. At a given season, 
known approximately a year in advance, the examina- 
tions should be held at various points reasonably accessi- 
ble to those who have been in training. A local examiner 
of known intelligence and integrity should be in charge 


































































































































































































of each of these examination sessions. To such exam- 
iner should be duly sent question papers under seal, 
together with a list of names and postal addresses of 
those intending to be examined in his district; and he 
should be responsible for providing necessary room, 
stationery, etc., the cost of which would be borne by the 
students or state association as may be thought best. The 
crucial point of value, however, will be in the nature of 
the questions set. They should, doubtless, bear upon 
the recognized course of prior study, both in the biblical 
and educational sections of the general course, as well as 
on the practical method of presentation of some specific 
‘lesson of the year to a class of the particular grade in 
the teacher's charge, which should be stated on each 
anigwer paper. 

So much for the topical character of the questions. 
Of scarcely less importance, however, will be the formu- 
lation of the questions themselves that it may appear 
whether the student knows, or only remembers, the 
truth or principle in question. Scientists recognize a 
wide difference between chemical solution and mere 
mechanical mixture. A handful of sand will seem to 
mix with water when shaken, but will immediately be 
precipitated in the absence of such agitation, whereas a 
handful of salt will be assimilated or held permanently 
in solution. Something very analagous to these condi- 
tions exists in the impartation of knowledge which may 
have been assimilated for use, or may lie inert in the 
verbal memory, which in such a case becomes a com- 
mon carrier of valueless wares. Questions which mem- 
ory answers will satisfy will fail to discover the distinc- 
tion as to the possession of knowledge here indicated. 

' The questions, therefore, ought to be so formulated as 

‘not only to allow, but demand, the expression of a truth 

‘ or principle in the student's own terms. This object 
will also be reached by requiring an essay of limited length 

“on some subject, biographical, historical, or doctrinal, 

’ which may have formed a prominent feature in the year’s 
lessons. 

The questions should each bear a value in due 
ratio to the value assigned to a perfect paper, and the 
answers should be carefully adjusted by a competent 
authority ; that is, the normal sub-committee of the state 
or provincial association, to whose secretary the answers 
should be duly transmitted under seal by the local ex- 
amiiner immediately at the close of the examinations, 
which, of course, should be held at the same time 
throughout the whole state or province. It is needless 
to say the answer papers should bear a number only, 
which could not reveal the writers to the examiners of 
the papers,—an indexed list of numbers with names 
attached being lodged with the president of the associa- 
tion, not to be opened until after the papers have been 
valued. 

Finally will come, perhaps, the most delicate part of 
the whole proceedings,—namely, the nature and extent 
of publicity to be given to the results. It is safe to say 
that the names of those who fail should never be known 
beyond the president, to whom the list has been con- 
fided, it being understood by the student that any absence 
of communication will be thus accounted for. In the 
case of those’ who pass, they should receive a circular- 
letter recording their standing, and leaving to their 
decision the question of their public recognition. Of 
course, no difficulty will, as a rule, exist as to those who 
stand near the head of the list. To such persons a 
diploma, bearing the seal of the association, should be 
presented at the meeting of the state convention, or, if 
the examination is made bya church, in the presence of 
the public congregation to whose children they are called 
to minister, such recognition would tend to establish a 
relationship of confidence and respect towards the Sun- 
day-school teacher, both on the part of the church and 
the home whose interests are served, which would greatly 
enhance the influence and effectiveness of the encouraged 
teacher's efforts. 


Deer Park, Ontario. 


aD 


Keeping watch of vacant houses, and 
Reporting : : 

New Neighbors Promptly reporting the coming of new 
neighbors to the pastor and Sunday- 

school superintendent, can easily be done by some one 
living on the street where the changes occur. In more 
than one Sunday-school there is a definite appointment 
of one person living on each street to look after his own 
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street, and to be responsible for reporting new comers, 
and perhaps for inviting them to church and Sunday- 
school. This ‘‘committee of one'’ for each street may 
be an officer, teacher, or scholar; but he knows that he 
is on the list for duty, and feels a special obligation to 
keep his eyes open. In any village or portion of a city 
where the church stands, there is likely to be at least 
one resident for each street in attendance at Sunday- 
school ; but in a few instances there might need to be 
an assigning of two streets to one person, or the two 
sides of one street to two persons. A blank form for 
reports, of some simple nature, has sometimes been 
found useful. However, the watching and reporting do 
not depend on that. 


.—— 


While a constant watch for new neigh- 
bors and new scholars, twelve months 
in the year, will be kept by the well-organized Sunday- 
school, the custom of a special fall canvass of the village 
or city district where the church is situated, is coming 
into wider favor as a supplementary method. At least 
once a year there should be this careful, thorough, house- 
to-house visitation, and the beautiful fall days seem made 
for it! Whether it is to be done jointly under the auspices 
of a superintendent's union; or by representatives of 
several Sunday-schools, or by a committee from one 
school, can only be decided by local conditions ; but 
every superintendent should recognize the importance 
and feel the responsibility of its being done in some wise 
way.. It is not so much a question of filling out blanks, 
making records, and formally reporting so many calls 
made. The important thing is to get the appointed 
visitors actually to go, and to go with enthusiasm, to go 
with a hearty greeting and a winning way. Formality, 
stiffness, the census-taker’s manner, have no place in 
this canvassing. Taking notes and filling blanks in the 
presence of those visited is to be avoided, so far as pos- 
sible. The common experience of those who have done 
such work in a hearty way is*that they have almost in- 
variably had a hearty welcome. 


Fall Canvassing 


- 


In house-to-house visiting it is often 
desirable to use blanks for records and 
reports. Districting and assigning 
the parts of the canvass is the simplest part of the work. 
This will naturally fall to the superintendent or the super- 
intendents’ union, 


Forms for House-to- 
House Visiting 


If the canvass is to be in the thickly 
inhabited blocks of a city, it may be more intricate than 
in a village ; yet, after all, it is the simple matter of 
mapping out the ground to be covered. _1f the canvass is 
to be on a large scale, covering a whole city, or a large 
part of it, under the direction of a superintendents’ union 
or alliance, it may be thought best to prepare elaborate 
blanks to be printed and distributed to the visitors, 
blanks and visitors to have corresponding numbers. 
The form perhaps will have blank spaces for entering 
the visitor's name and number, the house number and 
street, the name of the family visited, the number of 
persons in the family, the number of children under 
eight years old, the number between eight and twenty, 
the number attending and not attending Sunday-school, 
the number who are church-members, the denomina- 
tional preferences of the family, possibly the family’s 
occupation, and space for noting any ‘special ‘conditions 
or needs or desires. If the canvass is to be made by a 
single school, the supérintendent can gasily prepare the 
few blanks needed with typewriter or copying apparatus, 
embracing any or all of these features, but suited to the 
local conditions. 





Week-Day Bible-Class Readings 
By S. O'H. Dickson 


CONVICTION forced upon the mind o. a teacher 

of a class of young ladies in a large Sunday-school, 

that they were not sufficiently earnest ‘students of God's 
word, led to the adoption of a plan which has proved so 
delightful and so profitable to both, teacher and pupils 
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that she is emboldened to write of it by way of sugges. 
tion to others. * 

She announced to the class that she would like to 
meet with them the next Saturday afternoon for a Bible 
reading. Then she unfolded to them her plan, which 
was that she should propose the topic, and that all 
should look out and note down the verses they thought 
most suitable. 

The proposition met with hearty approval. The house 
of one of the class was selected as more central for the 
gathering than the home of the teacher ; then the hour 
was decided upon, and She awaited with no little anxiety 
the result of her invitation. 

When the afternoon arrived, only two were absent, — 
both detained by sickness. The meeting was opened 
with a short prayer for the presence of the Holy Spirit 
promised to teach of the things of Christ. Each one 
was called on in turn for a verse, the teacher comment- 
ing briefly, and occasionally drawing out the opinion of 
some one. 

The whole arrangement was as informal as possible, 
and care was taken not to make the reading too long. 

These meetings continued fortnightly *through the 


-winter, and on until the early summer, with a very marked 


influence upon all who attended them. 

Not only have they grown consciously more familiar 
with the Scriptures, bearing upon many practical points, 
but they have learned to love the Word more, and take 
it more and more as their guide. 

And when their teacher left for a needed. summer rest 
she left with them a list of subjects to be studied out, 
and to be compared when they were once more together. 
These studies were conducted with the earnest desire to 
increase the spirituality of the scholars, and the Spirit 
blessed them. 


Winston, N.C. 
ra 

How to think and work for others is 
an important part of the scholar’s 
training. One of the many ways is to 
get the class interested in the children in hospitals.-» A 
young lady teacher of the Adams Memorial Presbyterian 
Sunday-school, New York, has been giving a part of her 
spare time during an outing at the seashore to the prepa- 
ration of picture-books, and the girls of her class “have 


been doing the same thing at home. The leaves of the 
books are made of brown paper-muslin. 


Picture-Books for 
Children’s Hospitals 


Each leaf is a 
single sheet, perhaps fourteen inches long and ten wide, 
with buttonhole-stitching around the edges. The leaves 
are sewed together at one end, thus- making them into 
books. Picture cards of all sorts, which the girls have 
been collecting for months, will be pasted upon the 
leaves with flour paste. The whole- expense is very 
small, thus coming even within the means of girls whose 
parents are not wealthy. The teacher has repeatedly 
invited the girls to her west-side home. Now her plan 
is to take her class'soon to visit two or three of the 
children’s hospitals in New York to arouse their sym- 
pathies, and to enabie them personally to present the 
picture-books, 


RO 


Whatever one’s opinion may be on 

the question which has been discussed 

in some quarters, ‘‘ Might we have 
better Sunday-school teachers if salaries were paid them?"’ 

he will have no doubt of the faithful teacher's «steady 
work, good wages, and sure pay,”’ in the sense meant in 

an invitation given by the Congregational Sunday-school 
of Whitman, Massachusetts. Two of the paragraphs in 
a recent number of the monthly periodical published by 
that Sunday-school are about teachers. One commends 
them as the ‘backbone of the Sunday-school,’’ arid _ 
adds : ‘* Few realize the hard work and discouragements 
of Sunday-school teachers, but they have their reward, 
and they do not have to wait for it all in the next world."’ 
The other paragraph calls for additional teachers, as well 
as additional scholars, in this way : 


Our Wants 


WANTED—Teachers for our Stnday-school. It &% not re- 
quired that they shall think themselves competent, but they must 
be willing to persevere, with the Lord's help. For such there is 
steady work, good wages, and sure pay. (See Col. 3 : 23, 24.) 

WANTED—Volunteers for substitute teachers. 

WANTED—More wet-weather and hot-weather members. 
These receive by far the largest share of the benefits of the school. 


‘* Sure Pay ’’ for 
Teachers 





















Lesson Calendar 


Fourth Quarter, 1896 





1. October 4.—Sol Anointed King. ...... .t Kings 1: 28-39 
2. October 11.—Solomon’s Wise Choice. ..,... .1 Kings 3: 5-15 
3. October 18.—Solomon’s Wealth and Wisdom. . . . 1 Kings 4: 25-34 
4. October 25.—The Proverbs of Solomon. , , . . .. . Prov. 1: 1-19 
5. November 1.—Building the Temple. ... .1 Kings 5: 1-12 
6. November 8.—The Temple Dedicated... ... . 1 Kings 8: 54-63 
7. November 15.—God’s Blessing upon Solomon. , ... .1 Kings 9: 1-9 
8. November 22.—Rewards of Obedience. ...... . Prov. 3: 1-17 
9. November 29.—The Fame of Solomon. .... » . 1 Kings ro: 1-10 
10.~December 6.—Solomon’s Sin... . ‘ . . . « Kings rr: 4-13 
11. December 13.—Cautions against intemperance . . Prov. 23: 15-25 
12. December 20.—The Birth of Christ... ....., . . Matt. 2: 1-22 
13. December 27.—Review 
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Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
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‘Study 17.—The Building of the 
Temple 


1 Kings 5-7. 
I, Criticism. 

These chapters contain a mass of information about the 
temple very slightly classified, and almost repetitious. (Note 
1 Kings 6 : 9, 14, 22, 38, and 7:51. In each verse mention 
is made of a completion of the work.)° It suggests that more 


than one early account was drawn upon as material for these 
chapters, 


II, ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL. 

Solomon requests Hiram to aid him in carrying out David's 
wishes in regard to a worthy temple for Jehovah. Hiram 
willingly consents, and makes a mutually advantageous com- 
pact with Solomon (§ : 1-12). From Israel, Solomon levies an 
army of workmen (5 : 13-18), and in the fourth year of his 
reign begins to build the temple (6:1). The dimensions, 
details, and peculiar features of the structure (6 : 2-10). 
God’s conditional promise to Sglomon (6 : 11-13). The inner 
lining of cedar (6 : 14-18). The oracle and its adornment 
(6: 19-21). The cherubim (6.: 23-28). The doors and door- 
posts (6 : 29-35). The time of building (6 : 37, 38). The 
other buildings,—palaces and_ halls of judgment which Solo- 
mon built (7: 1-12), Hiram of Tyre, the skilful artificer 
(7 : 13, 14). The ornamentation of the temple wrought by 
him out of brass (7 : 15-47). The vessels and instruments 
which he made from pure gold (7 : 48-51). 


III. Topics For Stupy. 

1. The Structure of the Temple. It included the oracle, 
the main hall, and the porch. (1.) The orac/e, or most holy 
place, was cubical, about thirty-five feet each way, unlighted 
(8 : 12), containing the ark and the colossal cherubim. This 
was Jehovah’s dwelling-place. (2.) The main hall, or holy 
place; was twice as long as the oracle, and fifty feet hich. It 
was less sacred, well lighted and aired. It contained the 
little altar for the shew-bread. 
teen feet long. At the very entrance were two huge, hollow, 
decorated pillars, The temple was not huge and imposing by 
its grandeur apparently. It was a beautiful and costly struc- 
ture. No one is able to be sure how it looked. The current 
illustrations are not reliable. 

2. The Surroundings of the Temple, Probably the temple 
stood on the summit of Mt. Moriah, the palace being a little 
It faced the east, and looked out upon a courtyard 
«encircled by a wall of stone covered with cedar timber. Just 

in front of the porch stood the great brazen sea which held the 
water for purification. 
3. The Workers and their Spirit. 
Solomon pressed thousands into service. (2.) Note the gua/ity 
Chapters 7 : 14 and § ; 6, 18, show that the best 
available workmen were engaged. (3.) Note the spirit of 
all, No hint that the people did not work willingly. 
Chapter 6 : 7 suggests the spirit of reverence which pos- 
sessed them. 


below. 


(1.) Note the auméers, 


of work. 


4. Solomon's other Buildings (7 : 1-12). The house of the 
forest of Lebanon, a place of public assembly; a Aa// or 
** porch’’ beyond it, connected with a second one in which 
Solomon’s judgment throne was set up; his own house, and 
the house of his Egyptian queen. 

All these details are very clearly described and illustrated 
in Kent's ‘‘ History of the Hebrew People,’' Vol. I (Scrib- 
ner’s, $1.25). ; 


(3.) The porch was about six-, 
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Lesson V.—November 5, 1896 
. Building the Temple 


GOLDEN TEXT: Except the Lord build the house, they labour 
in vain that build it.—Psa, 127 : 1. 
(1 Kings 5: 1-12. Memory verses : 
Read 1 Kings 5 and 6 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


t And Hi’ram king of Tyre sent *z1And Hiram king of Tyre 
his servants unto S6l’o-mon ; for he sent his servants unto Solomon ; 
had heard that they had anointed for he had heard that they had 
him king in the room of his father : anointed him king in the room 
for Hi’ram was ever a lover of of his father: for Hiram was 


4 5-) 


David. 2 ever a lover of David. And 
2 And S6l’o-mon sent to Hi’ram, Solomon sent to Hiram, sayjng, 
saying, 3 Thou knowest how that David 


3 Thou knowest how that David 
my father could not build a house 
unto the name of the Lorp his God, 
for the wars which were about him 
on every side, until the Lorp put 
them under the soles of his feet. 

4 But now the Lorp my God 
hath given me rest on every side, so 
that there is neither adversary nor 
evil occurrent. 

s And, behold, 1 purpose to build 
a house unto the name of the Lorp 
my God, as the Lorp spake unto 
David my father, saying, Thy son, 
whom I will set upon thy throne in 
thy room, he shall build a house 
unto my name, 

6 Now therefore command thou 
that they hew me cedar trees out of 
Léb’a-non; and my servants shall 
be with thy servants: and unto 
thee will I give hire for thy servants 
according to all that thou shalt ap- 
point; for thou knowest that there 
7s not among us any that can skill 


my father could not build an 
house for the name of the Lorp 
his God for the wars which were 
about him on every side, until 
the Lorp put them under the 
soles of his feet. But now the 
Lorp my God hath given me 
rest on every side; tLere 
neither adversary, nor evil oc- 
current. And, behold, 1 purpose 
to build an house for the name 
of the Lorp my God, as the Lorp 
spake unto David my father, 
saying, Thy son, whom I will 
set upon thy throne in thy room, 
he shall build the house for my 
name. Now therefore command 
thou that they hew me cedar 
trees out of Lebanon; and my 
servants shall be with thy 
vants; and I will give thee hire 
for thy servants according to all 
that thou shalt say: for thou 
knowest that there not 
among us any that can skill to 


oe 


is 


wn 


a 


ser- 


is 


to hew timber like unto the St-dd’ni- hew timber like unto the Zi- 
ans. 7 donians. And it came to 
7 { And it came to pass, when pass, when Hiram heard the 


Hi’ram heard the words of Sél’o- 
mon, that he rejoiced greatly, and 
said, Blessed Je the Lorp this day, 
which hath given unto David a 
wise son over this great people. 

8 And Hi’ram sent to Sdl’o-mon, 
saying, I have considered the things 
which thou sentest to me for: and 
I will do all thy’ desire concern- 
ing timber of cedar, and concerning 
timber of fir. 

9 My servants shall bring them 
down from Léb’a-non unto the sea ; 
and I will convey them by sea in 
floats unto the place that thou shalt 
appoint me, and will cause them to 
be discharged there, and thourshalt 
receive then: and thou shalt ac- 
complish my desire, in giving food 
for my household. 

10 So Hi’ram gave So6l’o-mon 
cedar trees and fir trees according 
toall his desire. I 

tr And Sdl’o-mon gave Hi’ram 
twenty thousand measures of wheat 
Jor feo0d to his household, and 
twenty measures of pure oil: thus 
cave Sol’o-mon to Hi’ram year by 


words of Solomon, that he re- 
joiced greatly, and said, Blessed 
be the Lorp this day, which 
hath given unto David a wise 
son over this great people. And 
Hiram sent to Solomon, saying, 
I have heard the message which 
thou hast sent unto me: I will 
do all thy desire concerning 
timber of cedar, and concerning 
timber of ®fir. My servants 
shall bring them down from 
Lebanon unto the sea; and I 
will make them into rafts to go 
by sea unto the place that thou 
shalt appoint me, and will cause 
them to be broken up there, and 
thou shalt % receive them ; and 
thou shalt accomplish my desire, 
in giving food for my household. 
So * Hiram gave Solomon timber 
of cedar and timber of fir accord- 
ing to all his désire. And Solo- 
mon gave Hiram twenty thou- 
sand 5 measures: of wheat for 
food to his household, and 
twenty measures of ®pure oil: 
thus gave Solomon to Hiram 
year by year. And the Lorp 
gave Solomon wisdom, as he 
promised him; and there was 
peace between Hiram and Solo- 
mon; and they 
league together. 

* (Ch. v. t5 in a” 1 See 2 Chr. ii. 3, &c. %Or, cypress 308, carry 
them away *Heb, Hirom, and in ver. 18. *Heb. cor. ®Or, beaten 

The American Revisers weuld substitute “a house " for “an house 
in verses 3 and s, “occurrence” for “ eccurrent’’* in verse 4, “* knoweth 
how ” for “can skill”’ in verse6, “who” or “that” for “which” ia 
verse 7, and “ Jehovah” for “the Lorp”’ wherever it occurs. 


KY 
Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER : 


ao 


. 


year. 

12 And the Lorp gave Sél’o-mon 
wisdom, as he promised him: and 
there was peace between Hi’ram 
and Sél’o-mon ; and they two made 
a league together. ’ 


two made a 





Establishing the Throne of David. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: 7hy throne shall be es- 


tablished for ever.—2 Sam. 7 : 16 
Lesson TOPIC: Utilizing the King’s Friendships. 


i 1. Priendly intercourse, vs. 1, 2. 

. Rair Dealing, vs. 3-9. 
ts 3- Peaceful Co-operation, vs. 10-12. 
DatLy HOME READINGs : 


M.—1 KINGS 5: 1-12. 
T.—1 Kings 6 : 114. 
W.—1 Kings 6 : 21-30. A beautiful house 

T.—1 Kings 6 : 31-38. Seven years in building 

F.—2 Chron. 3: 1-10. 
S.—1 Chron. 28 : 11-21. 
S.—Eph. 2: 13-22. A spiritual temple 
(These Home Readings are the 
Reading Association. 


OUTLINE : 


Building the temple. 
The temple finished. 


Site of the temple 
The pattern of the temple 


selections of the International! 
The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


a 
Lesson Analysis 


I, FRIENDLY INTERCOURSE. 
1, Hiram and Solomon : 
Hiram...sent... 
Hiram (1, 2). 
King Solomon gave Hiram twenty cities (1 Kings 9: 11 
Hiram sent to the king sixscore talents of gold (1 Kings 9 


unto Solomon 


14 


Bible 


Solomo: sent to 











2. Hiram and David: 
Hiram was ever a lover of David (1). 


Hiram .. , sent messengers to David, . . . carpenters, and masons (2 Sam, 
tn) 
Hiram ... sent... to David ... to build him an house (1 Chron, 14: 8). 
Il, FAIR DEALING, 


1. Frankness Practiced : 
My father could not build... . 1 purpose to build (3-5). 


Let your speech be, Yea, yea; Say, nay (Matt. 5: 37). 
Let your yea be yea, and your nay, nay (Jas. 5: 12). 


2. Assistance Solicited : A ra 
Command thou that they hew me cedar trees (6). 


Let the men... help him with silver, and with gold Ns zrau: 
Come over into ‘Macedonia, and help us (Acts 16: 9). 


3- Compensation Assured : 
I will give thee hire for thy servants (6). 


Nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy wages (Exod. «: 
Whatsoever thou spendest more, I ... . will repay thee ks 10: 35h 


4. Superiority Conceded : 
There is not among us any... like unto the Zidonians (6). 


He that cometh after me is mightier than I (Matt. 3: rr).. 
Each counting other better than himself (Phil. 2: 3). 


5- Agreement Reached : 
Twill do all thy desire concerning timber ts). 


They two made a covenant (Gen. 21 : 27). 
Didst thou not agree with me for a penny ? (Matt. 20: 13.) 


6. Compensation Fixed : 
Thou shalt accomplish my desire, in giving food (9). 


Tt shall be the wages for his army (Ezek. 29: 
The laborer is worthy of his hire (Luke 10 : 7). 


4). 


19). 


Ill, PEACEFUL 
1. Work and Wages : 
Hiram gave Solomon. ... Solomon gave Hiram (10, tt), 


He that reapeth receiveth wages (John 4: 36). 
What soldier ever serveth at his own charges? (x Cor. 9: 7.) 


2. Peace and Unity : 
There was peace; ... and they two made a league (12), 


He had yetce on all sides round about him (rt Kings 4: 24) 
How good .. . to dwell together in unity ! (Psa. 133: 1). 


CO-OPERATION, 


—— 


Verse 1.—“ Hiram... sent;...for he had heard.”” (1) Informatiog 
received ; (2) Action Neg (3) Results attained. 

Verse 4.—‘* Now the Lord my God hath givenme rest.”” (1) Blessedhe 
ness enjoyed ; (2) Self overlooked ; (3) God recognized. 

Verse 5.—** Behold, I purpose to build an house for the name of the 


Lord.” (1) A work considered ; (2) A motive felt; (3) A purpose formed, 
A cng 8.—* I will do all thy desire.” (1) Solomon’ 3 declte ; ; (2) Hiram’s 
pledge 
Verses 10, 11.— Hiram gave Solomon. ... Solomon gave Hiram” 


(1) Desired service ; (2) Equitable compensation. 
Verse 12.—“ The Lord gave,...as he promised.” 
generosity; (2) Of fidelity —-(1} Gifts bestowed ; 


SASSY 


A record (1) Of 


(2) Promises kept, 


Lesson Surroundings. and 
Critical Notes / 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


Ee Cuaprer Division.—Students who use the Hebrew 

text, or helps based on that text, need to notice that 
1 Kings 5: 1 in the English is §: 15 in the Hebrew, or they 
will become confused in looking up references, 

THE GenTEXT.—The part of the book included between 
5: Landy : 50, as it now stands, is a consecutive paper, treat- 
ing of Solomon's building of the temple and the palaces im 
Jerusalém: First, negotiations with King Hiram (§ : 1-12); 
second, Solomon’s laborers (§ : 13-18); third, date and de- “ 
fourth, the palaces (7 + 1-12)% 
fifth, Hiram the artist and his work, especially in the building 
and furnishing of the temple (7 : 13-50). . 

SOLOMON As A BUILDER,.—The accounts say that the extent 
of his building operations was almost unlimited: The temple 
and the three palaces; their wonderful furniture, including 
such items as Solomon's throne, and constituting almost as 
great an achievement as the buildings ‘themselves ; the fortifi- 
cations of Jerusalem (9 : 15, 24; If: 27); later, the high 
: 7, 8); his navy (9 : 26-28); many cities, —Hazor, 
Megiddo, Gezer, Baalath, Tadmor in the wilderness ; the two 
Beth horons, store cities, cities for chariots and for horsemen, 
building-work in Lebanon and in Hamath, and throughout 
15 to 19: 2; 2 Chron. 8: 3-6); 
Mount Ephraim,’’ that is, probably Tirzah 
(Greek addition to 1 Kings 12 : 24; Cant. 6 : 4). 

PARALLEL PLACKs.—For the whole paper, 2 Chronicles 2-4; 
Jeremiah 52: 


tails for the temple (chap. 6) ; 


places (11 


his dominion (1 Kings 9 


**Sareira in 


17-23; for the lesson, 2 Chronicles 2. 
DAtE.—Seven years and six months of actual time (1 Kings 
6:1, 37, 38). By exception, this is counted as seven years, 
not eight. The Ussher chronologf .ates the completion of the 
temple 1004 B.C. ; that is, just a thousand years before the 
birth of Jesus. There argsome strong reasons for ‘increasing 
this number by about thirty-two, while certain data now very 
generally accepted would reduce it by a little more than forty, 
The temple was founded four hundred and eighty years 
after the exodus (6: 1). 
— 
Critical Notes 


The lesson contains a message of courtesy from Hiram to 
Solomon (v. 1); a business message from Solomon to Hiram 
(vs. 2-6); Hiram’s reply (vs. 7-9); an account of the carrying 
out of the agreement (vs, 10, 11); a comment by the author 
(v. 12). 

Verse 1.—The message of courtesy. Presumably it was 
The 


sent directly after Solomon's accession, transactions 




















































































































































































































































-. “him in regard to supplying the timber. 


“recounted in the following verses may have been later. This 
message is omitted in Chronicles, and replaced by a general 
statement to the effect that Solomon laid plans for building the 
temple and palace (2° Chron. 2 ; 1).—Airam: Spelled 
**Huram "’ in 2 Chronicles 2 ; 3, etc., and ‘‘ Hirom’’-in 
1 Kings §: 10, etc. Josephus (‘*Against Apion,’’ I, 17, 18) 
and several of the Christian Fathers, cite writings which they 
regard as ancient, giving a good many details concerning 
Hiram, These represent him as a ruler of great ability, and 

“as rivaling Solomon in wisdom, Later Jewish traditions say 
that he was received into Paradise, notwithstanding his uncir- 
cumcision, but cast out for his pride after a thousand years. 
See the Bible dictionaries,— 7yre. One of the two great Phe- 
nician cities. Zidon was the other aid the older. In verse 6 
Hiratn’s subjects are calied Zidonians The Phenicians occu- 
pied a very narrow territory on the Mediterranean, but, being 
a maritime people, were -wealthy, powerful, and advanced in 
the arts of, civilization. They remained independent when 
David conquered the rest of the region, doubtless by reason 
of the amicable rqations between Hiram and David. The 
Dido of Virgil’s **Aineid ’’ is a Tyrian queen, though what is 
there said of her is fiction. — Sent his servants: As an act of 
courtesy. David had taken similar action when the king of 
, Ammon died (2 Sam. 10). Diplomatic courtesies are not an 
altogether modern product.— 7hat him they had anointed: 
This is the order in the Hebrew, making ‘him ’’ emphatic. 
Hiram rejoiced that it was Solomon who succeeded David, 
and not Adonijah, or some one else. 

The following five verses are the account of Solomon’s mes- 
sage to Hiram, It is not a mere return of Hiram’s courtesy, 
but a business proposal. He speaks of the building of the 
temple,—the obstacle that had existed in David’s time, its re- 
moval, his own purpose in the mattér, how Hiram could help 
him. 

Verse 3.— Zhou thyself knewest David my father, that he 
Could not: This tyanslation shows the form of the Hebrew. 


- Selomon recognizes the confidential relations that had existed 
between Hiram and David, in virtue of which Hiram knew of 


~ David's plans for the temple, and had an understanding with 
Hiram and David had 
transactions in the matter of building-timber and skilled 
artisans earlier than those concerning the temple (2 Sam. 
§: 11, 12; 1 Chron. 14 : 1, 2).—or the wars: The same 
reason is assigned elsewhere (1 Chron. 22:8; 28:3). It 
was essential that the associations of the house should be those 
of peace ; that men should not think of it as built by a great 
warrior, to be a monument of his victories.— Unti/: The 
statement is not that he could not buiid a house until his 
enemies were subdued, but that the wars were about him until 
then. What prevented his building the house was not that 
the wars kept him too busy,—he had time enough to build, 
after the wars were finished,—but God's care that the house 
should stand for peace among the nations, and not for war. 

Verse 4.— But now: This reason for delay in building has 
ceased to exist.— Hath given me rest on every side: The ex- 
pression is taken from the phraseology connected with the 
| promise to David (for example, 2 Sam. 7:1, 11; 1 Chron. 
22:9, 18; 23:25; 28: 2), and looks hack to Deuteronomy 
and the time of Joshua (Deut. 12: 9, 10; 3 : 20;°25 : 19; 
Josh. 1: 15; 22:4; 23.1, etc.), The period of rest was 
in existence during many years of David’s reign ; but the war- 
like associations remained, and the rest was followed, near the 
close of David’s reign, by the civil wars caused by Absalom 
and by Sheba.—Adversary: In the Hebrew, “‘Satan.’’ It 
is now probably near the close of the third year of Solomon, 
and such men as Joab, Adonijah, and Shimei are all dead, 
and all opposition to Solomon has ceased (2 : 39, etc.).— 
Octurrent; The word translates a Hebrew noun, and was 
probably intended as a noun by the early English translators. 
We should now say ‘‘ occurrence.’’ 

Verse 5.—An house for.the name; A phrase from the great 
promise to David (2 Sam. 7 : 13). It presupposes the law in 
Deuteronomy (12:11, et¢.): ‘The place which the Lord 
your God shall choose to cause his name to dwell there.”’ 
This phraseology is emphasized in the accounts of the interval 
Between the giving of the promise to David and the accession 
of Solomon (1 Chron. 22:8; 28 : 3).—As the Lord spake: 
The-connection between Solomon’s purpose and the promise 
to David is expressed, and not left to inference.—He shall 
build the house for my name: Cited exactly from 2 Samuel 
7 : 13, except that ‘‘house ’’ is there indefinite. The rest of 
the citation is modified in phraseology. Compare 1 Kings 
6 : 11-13, where a statement of Géd’s relations with Israel is 
added to that of his relations with David. 

Our lesson calls for no discussion of the plan of the temple 
itself, or the peculiarities of its structure. 

Solomon’s message thus far is properly the preamble of the 
request he has to make of Hiram. The account in Chronicles 
omits this preamble, and has instead of it one that is entirely 
different (2 : 3-6, [2-5]), speaking of Hiram’s having sent 
David cedars to build him a palace, and speaking of the pur- 
pose, the magnificence, and the non-idolatrous character, of the 
temple that Solomon is about to build. 

Verse 6.—Here begins the statement of Solomon’s request. 
New therefore: The parallel sentence in Chronicles Degins 
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with the same phrase, but there Solomon is represented as ask- 

ing, first, for a skilled artisan, and, second, for timber; while 

only the second request is mentioned in this place in Kings. — 

Cedar trees out of Lebanon: To this the account in Chroni- 

cles adds cypress and algum trees. The quantity of timber 

required was not excessively large, but it was required that the 

quality be choice, At this time the enterprising Phenician 

traders somehow had control of the magnificent forests of 

Lebanon. These were far-famed. Some generations later 

than Solomon a succession of Assyrian emperors cut timber 

in Lebanon, and regarded this as an exploit worthy to be put 
on record, along with their conquests and their building of 

cities and temples.—A/y servants shall be with thy servants : 

It is a good thing in a contract to have each party look out for 
its, own interests, thus removing temptation to defraud, and 
preventing misundérstandings.— Hire for thy servants accord- 
ing to all that thou shalt say: In ‘Chronicles, instead of this 
general statement, certain quantities of wheat, barley, wine, 

and oil are specified.— 7hat can shill to hew timber > Solo- 
mon is not purchasing timber only, but the services of experts 
as well, 

To this part of the account the writer in Chronicles adgs : 
‘* To prepare me timber in abundance ; for the house which I 
am about to build shall be wonderful great.’’ 

In the seventh and eighth verses we have an account of 
Hiram’s favorable reply to. Solomon’s proposition, and, in the 
ninth, an account of certain details proposed by him. 

Verses 7, 8.—The parallel account says thet the answer was 
in writing (2 Chron. 2: 11), and Josephus says that both mes- 
sages were in writing, and were, in his day, in existence in the 
Tyrian archives as well as in the. Israelitish sacred writings 
(Anz., VIII, ii, 6-8). The copies of them that he gives are 
simply a free rendering of the statements made in 1 Kings. 
That the negotiations were in writing is in itself probable.— 
Blessed be the Lord, etc, ; The writer in Chronicles gives these 
words of blessing, with changes, as part of Hiram’s written 
reply to Solomon, Then he represents Hiram as saying, in 
reply to Solomon’s request for a skilled artisan, that he has 
sent him Hiram the artist (2 Chron, 2 : 13,14, comp. 1 Kings 
7:13, 14), and as requesting him, therefore, to send the 
wheat, barley, oil, and wine that he has promised. Then he 
comes to the matter of the timber, as we find it in Kings.— 
Timber of fir: Cypress, as correctly stated in the margin of 
the Revised Version. 

Verse 9.—Bring them down: With the facilities at their 
command, it required men who understood the business to 
get the big timbers down from the mountain to the sea,— 
Floats: That is, rafts, as in the Revised Version.— 7he place 
that thou shalt appoint: The writer in Chronicles says that 
the place was Japho,—that is, probably, Joppa.—/ wi// cause 
them to be broken up there: So, correctly, the Revised Ver- 
sion. The breaking up of the rdfts and the landing of the 
timber was work to be done by the Zidonian experts.— 7hou 
shalt receive; Better, ‘‘ carry away,’’ as in the margin of the 
Revised Version. The parallel place in Chronicles has, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt carry it up to Jerusalem.’’ Hiram stipulated that he was 
to deliver the timber, not at Jerusalem, but at some convenient 
point on the.shore.— Food for my houschold; As we have seen, 
this is mentioned earlier and more in detail in the account in 
Chronicles. 

Verses 10, 11.—We have here an account of the carrying 
out of the agreement that has been made. This is omitted in 
Chronicles, the writer there having already mentioned these 
details in his account of the agreement itself. — 7wenty thou- 
sand measures; The measure here is the cor, a little more 
than eleven bushels.— 7wenty cors of beaten oil: The writer 
in Chronicles says twenty thousand baths of oil, which would 
be two thousand, cors, and also mentions barley and wine. 
Josephus follows the chronicler, so far as the wheat, wine, and 
oil are concerned.— Year by year: Nothing is said in  Cliron- » 
icles about any annual payment. 

These differences between Kings and Chronicles exist, in 
connection with our lesson. It is useless to try to ignore them. 
But, on the other hand, one should not hurry to the conclusion 
that the differences are contradictions, and therefore discredit 
the accounts. On the one hand, an account may be thor- 
oughly trustworthy, in spite of some errors of detail ; and. on 
the other hand, the proof that errors here exist is inconclusive. 
One of these two accounts tells us what was proposed, and 
the other tells us what was done. The proposal may have 
been modified before it was carried into effect. Again, onc 
speaks of a payment year by year, and the other, perhaps, of 
a payment of a gross sum. Again, supposably, one includes, 
and the other excludes, the personal wages and subsistence 
of the laborers. And yet again, a measure of capacity may 
have more than one value, Taking these things into account, 
it is easy to frame hypotheses that will explain the differences 
without regarding thei as errors. Apparently the author of 
Chronicles had sources of information other than the Book of 
Kings, It is not absurd to think that if we knew all the facts 
we should find all his statements consistent. 

Verse 12.—Three general additional statements concerning 
Solomon and his relations with the Tyrian king. There seems 
to be an implication that Solomon’s wisdom was displayed in 
these relations. 
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It is worth while to study carefully the part which men who 
were not Israelites are represented to have taken in the build. 
ing of the temple. The Tyrian king Hiram, the half-Tyrian 
architect Hiram (2 Chron. 2: 13, 14;.1 Kings 7 : 13, 14, etc.), 
the Phenician artisans (5 : 18, etc.), the Zidonian woodcutters, 
the Canaanite laborers (1 Kings 9 : 26-24, etc.), the imported 
fine wood and other materials (1 Kings 10 : 12, etc.), are al] 
facts to be noted, in. correction of false ideas of Israelitish 
exclusiveness. In erecting this most sacred religious struc- 
ture, Israel, by divine direction, sought whatever was most 
worthy among the nations, acted a cosmopolitan part, took 
advantage of the points in which other nations were suptrior, 
set a good political example. But, further, the prominence 
which the records give to the part taken by the nations of the 
earth in the building of Israel’s temple is of a piece with the 
teaching which we have thus far found so prominent, that 
the calling of Abraham and the separation of Israel were for 
purposes of blessing to the nations. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 


KSA 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE keen political instinct which, as at least one of his 
motives, had prompted David’s wish to build a temple 
at Jerusalem, and thus make it the religious, as well as the 
civil, metropolis of the hitherto disunited and largely rival 
tribes, had proved to be impossible to gratify, in his own day, 
in the face of the prevailing public feeling, no Jess than from 
the incongruity of a temple being raised by one who had spent 
his life to a large extent in war. But time had made the 
nation accustomed to the thought of a central great temple— 
such as they saw, for example, in Tyre,—and this could hardly 
be raised anywhere but in the capital. When, therefore, 
Solomon had finally seen his position established, his love of 
magnificence helped to stimulate him to the fulfilment of the 
undertaking to which he was pledged by sacred promises. to 
his dying father, and .to which he was farther urged by his 
own astuteness. ; 
A grand temple in Jerusalem would help to consolidate the 
kingdom by making the seat of government the center of the 


religious "pilgrimages of ‘all the tribes; for, of course, they 


would stream to it on the sacred, festivals, as the Phenicians 
did to those of Melcarth at Tyre. - It would, moreover, give 
a sanctity to the still.new metropolis if it became the ‘city-of 
the national God ; and it would tend to abate, if not extinguish, 


the bitter jealousy of the tribes at large to Judah, hitherto so. 


insignificant, but now, through David, foremost of all. 

The king would, besides, be’ able. to control and secure to 
the throne the priesthood, by having it under his eye. In 
every age an organized hierarchy has been a danger to the 
civil government if independent of it, and this Solomon would 
escape. Moreover, the hereditary devotion to the little sanc- 
tuaries on the tops of the hills, over the land, —the high places, 
—fostered local ideas, and hindered that of a common nation- 
ality; but the temple would throw these, it was hoped, into 
the background. 

The site chosen had already been fixed by the vision granted 
to David, but the rough outline of the hill honored by it 
demanded immense labor to level it for the erections proposed. 
The top of the hill was left untouched, as the spet on which 
Araunah’s threshing-floor had been ; and it still remains, as it 
then was, guarded by ‘‘ The Dome of the Rock,’” formerly 
called. the Mosk of Omar, with a rough cave beneath it, 
pierced bya hole in its roof, through which the grain had been 
poured into it as the ‘rude barn of the Jebusite. _ Elsewhere 
the hollows were filled up by vast substructions of arched 
chambers and immense tanks, for the»water required in all 
ancient temples, and especially where bloody sacrifices were 
to be offered on so great a scale. 

But the Hebrews had not the mechanical skill needed for 
such tasks, and Solomon was glad to get the help of Hiram, 
the ‘king of Tyre, a great friend of David, who, from policy as 
well as affection, was ready to continue to the son the good- 
will he had shown to his father. Peace at any price had al- 
ways been the idea of the intensely commercial Phenicians, 


and Hiram, by friendliness, might secure this from the strong’ 


Hebrew empire that now stretched far and near. The spoils 
of David’s wide conquests had provided ample resources for 
the buildings proposed, and Hiram at once sent workmen of 
all kinds from his magnificent city to work these up, and raise 
the temple itself. me 

Hard limestone could be obtained in sufficient quantities 
from quarries which I have myself explored, near the Damas- 
cus gate, below the present city. The Gibeonites and other 
serfs of the Hebrews were sent into these to aid Hiram’s 
workmen in cutting out the blocks metded, doing so by insert- 
ing wooden wedges into shallow chinks, and then wetting 
them. The ground is still strewn with the useless fragments, 
the rough walls blackened by the smoke of the lamps, and 
marked by the tools employed. The poor toilers, of course, 
got no wages; for both Solomon and Hiram’s men were 
slaves. Masons smoothed the huge stones on the spot, some 
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How terrible ‘must the toil of these poor creatures have been !. 
How terrible the labor of dragging such masses, by ropes and 
rollers, to their site on the temple hill! Every stone of the 

‘sacred building must have been wet with the tears, and, one 
may say, the blood, of men! Tyrian marks, left by the work- 
men on the foundation-stones, show that the masons were Phe- 
nician ; but not only were the walls theirs, the temple itself 
could neither have been designed, built, nor adorned without 
Tyrian skill, Egyptian and Assyrian conceptions had been 
adopted in Tyre, and were reprodaced in Solomon’s building. 

The timber needed was obtained from Hiram, who owned 
the vast forests of Lebanon cedar. Cut down on the moun- 
tains by the forced labor of impressed Hebrews, it was dragged 
to the shore, and then floated, in rafts, to Joppa, whence it 
was dragged up the rough roadless wadys to Jerusalem, twenty- 
five hundred feet above the sea, and thirty-five miles from it, 
as the crow flies. The temple proper, for which all this huge 
labor was undergone, was small, only about ninety feet long 
and thirty feet broad, though the open leveled ground formed 
a wide field for ‘* courts.”’ Seven’ years and a half of the toil 
of thousands at last brought the whole to completion. 


Bournemouth, England, 
LY 
Great Preparations for a Great Work 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE building of the temple was begun in the fourth year 
‘of Solomon’s reign (1 Kings 6:1). The preparations 
for so great a work must have taken much time, so that the 
arrangement with Hiram recorded in this lesson must have 
been made very early in the reign. That probability is 
strengthened if we suppose, as we must do, that the embassy 
from Hiram mentioned. in verse 1 was sent to congratulate 
Solomon on his accession. If so, the latter’s proposal to get 
timber and stones from the Lebanon would be made at the 
very commencement of the reign. Three years would not be 
more than enough to get the material ready and transported. 
Great designs need long preparation., Raw haste wastes 
time ; deliberation is as needful before beginning as rapid 
action is when we have begun. 

1. Verses 3-5 set forth very forcibly the motives which 
impelled the young king to the work, and may suggest to us 
the motives which should urge us to diligence in building a 
better temple than he reared. . He begins by reference to his 
father’s foiled wish, and to the reason why David could not 
build the house.. Not only was it inappropriate that a war- 
like king should build it, but‘it, was impossible that, whilst 
his thoughts were occupied and. his resources taxed by war, 
he should devote himself to such a work. In Assyria and 
Egypt the great warrior kings are the great temple builders, 
but a divine decorum forbade it to be so in Israel. 

Solomon next thankfully describes his own happier circum- 
stances. Observe his designation of Jehovah in verse 4 as 
‘*my God,’’ end compare with verse 3, where he is called 
David’s God. The son had inherited the divine protection 
and the father’s sense of personal relation to Jehovah. That 
is a better legacy than a throne. Well had it been for Solo- 
mon if he had held by the faith of his first days of royalty. 
Such a sense of a personal bond of love protecting on the one 
hand, and love trusting and obeying on the other, is the 
spring of all true service of God, whether it is busied in tem- 
ple-building or in anything else. 

We note also the grateful recognition of benefits received, 
and the tracing of peace and outward prosperity to God’s care. 
There was not a cloud in the sky. The horizon was clear all 
round, and it was ‘‘ the Lord my God ’’ who had made this 
ease for Solomon. We are often more ready to recognize 
God’s hand in sorrows than in joys. When he smites, we try 
to say ‘‘It is the Lord.’”’ Do we try to say it when all things 
are smooth and bright? 

The effect of blessings should be thankft:Iness, and the 
proof of thankfulness is service. So Solomon did not take 
prosperity as an inducement to selfish luxurious repose, but 
heard in it God's call to a great task. If all the rich men and 
all the leisurely women who call themselves Christians would 
do likewise, there would be plenty of workers and of resources 
for Christ’s service, which now sorely lacks both. How many 
of such “lay up treasure for themselves, and are not rich 
toward God’?! How many fritter away their leisure in vani- 
ties, having time for any amusement or folly, but none for 
Christian service! 

The man whom Jesus called “thou fool,” not the wise 
king, is the pattern for a sad number of professing Christians. 
‘*Thou hast much goods laid up for many years.’’ _What 
then? ‘‘I purpose to build an house for the name of the 
Lord”? By no means, ‘I will build greater barns, and 
that — give me something to do, and then I will take mine 
ease.’ 

We sete, too, that Solomon was impelled to his great work 
by the knowledge that God had appointed him to do it. The 
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divine word concerning himself, spoken to his father, sounded 
in his ears, and gave him no rest till he had set about obeying 
it (v. §). The motives of the great temple-builders of old, as 
they themselves expound them in hieroglyphics and cunei- 
form, were largely ostentation and the wish to outdo predeces- 
sors; but Solomon was moved by thankfulness and by obedi- 
ence to his father’s will, and, still more, to God’s destination of 
him. If we would look at our positions and blessings as he 
looked at his in the fair dawning of his reign, we should find 
abundant indications of God’s will regarding our work. 

Solomon uses a remarkable expression as to the purpose 
of the temple. It is to be ‘tan house for the name of the 
Lord.’’ That is not the same as ‘‘for the Lord.’’ Pagan 
temples might be intended by their builders for the actual 
residence of the god, but Solomon knew that thesheaven of 
heavens could not contain him, much less this house which 
he was about to build. We are fairly entitled, then, to lay 
stress on that phrase, ‘‘the name.’’ It means the whole self- 
revelation of God, or, rather, the character of God as made 
known by that self-revelation. 

The temple was, thefi, to be the place in which the God 
who fills earth and heaven was to manifest himself, and where 
his servants were to behold and reverence him as manifested. 
The shechinah was the symbol, and in one aspect was a part, of 
that self-revelation. However, in common speech the temple 
was spoken of as the house of Jehovah. The same thought 
which is expressed in Solomon’s fuller phrase underlay the 
expression,—He dwelt not in temples made with hands, but 
his mame was set there, and the structure was reared not so 
much,for him as that worshipers might there meet him. 

2. The rest of the lesson deals with Solomon’s request to 
Hiram, and the preparation .of the material for the temple. 
Solomon’s first care was to secure timber and stone, His own 
dominions can never have been well wooded, and there are 
many indications that the great central knot of mountainous 
land, which made the most of it, was comparatively treeless. 
He therefore proposed to Hiram to supply timber from the 
great woods on Lebanon, which have now nearly died out, 
and offered liberal payment. 

The parallel account in 2 Chronicles makes Solomon offer 
specified quantities of provisions for Hiram’s workmen, and 
makes Hiram accept the terms. Verse 11 of our lesson says 
that the provisions named there were for the Tyrian king’s 
**household.’’ This may possibly mean the workmen, who 
would be regarded as Hiram’s slaves, but, more probably, 
‘« household ’’ means ‘‘ court,’? and Solomon had not only to 
feed the army of workmen, but to supply as much again for 
the great establishment which Hiram kept up, The little slip 
of seacoast which made his kingdom, with the mountain rising 
sharply behind, could not grow enough for his people’s wants. 
His country was ‘‘ nourished ’’ by Palestine, long centuries 
after this time (Acts 12 : 20), and the same was the case in 
Solomon’s period. In verse 11, the quantity of oil is impossi- 
bly small as compared with that of wheat. 2 Chronicles 
reads ‘* 20,000 ’’ instead of ‘‘ 20,’’ and the Septuagint inserts 
‘* thousand ’’ in verse 11, which is probably correct. 

Through all his Oriental politeness and probably real wish 
to oblige a powerful neighbor, Hiram was too true a Pheni- 
cian not to drive a good bargain. He was king of ‘‘a nation 
of shopkeepers,’’ and was quite worthy of the position. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing for nothing’’ seems to have been his motto, even with 
friends. He would love Solomon, and send him flowery con- 
gratulations, and talk as if all he had was his ally’s, but when 
it came to settling terms he knew what his cedars were worth, 
and meant to have their value. 

There are a good many people who get. mixed up with re- 
ligious work, and talk as if it were very near their hearts, who 
have as sharp an eye to their own advantage as he had. The 
man who serves God because he gets paid for it, dves not 
serve him. The temple may be built of the timber and stones 
that he has supplied, but he sold them, and did not give them, 
therefore he has no part in the building. 

How different the uncalculating lavishness of Solomon ! 
He knows no better use for treasures than to expend them on 
God’s service, and ‘all for love,.and nothing for reward.”’ 
That is the true temper for Christian work. He to whom 
Christ has given himself, should give iffmself to Christ ; and he 
who has given himself should and will keep back nothing, nor 
seek for cheap ways of serving the Lord. He who gives all, 
be it two mites, or a fishing-boat and some torn nets, or great 
wealth like that which Solomon fountl in his father’s treasuries 
and devoted to building the temple, gives much; and he who 
gives less than he can gives little. 

Solomon’s work was, after all,outward work, and fitter for 
that early age than the imitation of it would be now. The 
days for building temples and cathedrals are past. The uni- 
versal religion hallows not Gerizim nor Jerusalem, but every 
place where souls seek God. The spiritual religion asks for 
no shrines reared by men’s hands; for Jesus Christ is the 
true temple, where God’s name is set, and where men may 
behold the manifested Jehovah, and meet with him. But we 
have work to do for Christ, and a temple to build in our own 
souls, and a stone or two to lay in the great temple which is 
being built up through the ages. Well for us if we use our 
resources and our leisure for such ends with the same prompti- 
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tude, thankful surrender, and sense of fulfilling God’s beets. 
as animated the young king of Israel ! 
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Teaching Points’ 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Nations United to Build the Temple 


HE lover of David comes to the aid of his son. We are 
debtors to all the ages, to Greeks and Barbarians. Solo- 
mon avails himself of the skill of the Zidonians. The great - 
principle of alliance found early illustration, The Phenicians 
and Israelites made a league together (v. 12), Thus the 
timber of Hiram, the wheat and oil of Palestine, and the wisdom 
of Solomon, were all pooled for the common end of building the 
temple, As usual, the heathen are accepted as partners in all 
of God's work. 

Many kinglets have ruled over areas larger than Judah, and 
nations more numerous than the Jews. Most of them are un- 
known by name even. Why had Solomon such enduring 
fame? He had wealth, wisdom, pomp ; so did they, and passed 
out of human memory nevertheless, Solomon related himself — 
to that which endures, —religion. He built a house for worship, — 
Its principles went to the end of the earth, and pervaded all ~~ 
time, The perpetual monotheistic belief of the Jews em- 
bodied itself in a massive structure. It was very expensive, 
but it cost far less than wars or one general vice, These are 
great wastes, A building for God is a great saving. Nothing 
is so wasteful as wickedness. ¥ 

God’s house is the focal point that unites the hearts of a na- 
tion. Its building is true statemanship. The huriible shrines. 
for God’s worship are the real strength of our nation. The 
lowly builders in their sacrifice are doing more for home and 
native land than all the Joud-tongued politicians. 

The nation that has temples to the true God has lofty ideals 
of duty, hence heroic sacrifice ; broad thoughts of interna- 
tional comity, hence reciprocity ; clear recognition of the rights 
of fellow-men, and hence no slaves; and great diligence in 
business, hence prosperity. 

University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


A™ Hiram king of Tyre sent his servants unto Solomon; 

for he had heard that they had anointed him king in the 
room of his father (vy. 1). Be quick and ready with kindly 
recognitions and congratulations, as Hiram was. Such things 
are pleasure-giving. It is wonderful how they brighten life, 
Even the great Solomon liked to be noticed and remembered, 
Be you sure lesser people like it also. You are fond of it yourself, 
It is a g vit to be on the lookout for all agreeable crises 
in the livéS of one’s friends, and to let them know, that you 
take’ account’ of them. The note, the kindly message, the 
recognizing gift of flowers, or some less perishable expression 
of memory and interest, will bless both you in giving and the 
one to whom you send’ it in receiving, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes tells how once this simple epitaph on a tombstone 
arrested him, and taught him lessons on the-art of living: ‘*Shé 
was so pleasant.’’ I am sure one worthy of such an epitaph 
must have been alert and munificent with such sweet cour- 
tesies. 

Bul now the Lord my God hath given me rest on every side; 
there is neither adversary; nor evil occurrent, And, behold, 
1 purpose (vs. 4,5). If ever a defended leisure and excep- 
tionglly propitious circumstance come to you, do not let them 
make. you lazy and listless with purposelessness, but rather 
seize their opportunity for a great and noble planning. That 
is the special temptation of easy circumstance, that one make 
a cushion of it, and loll on it. Emerson wisely says, ** He 
who sits on the cushion of advantages must pinch himself lest 
he go to sleep.’”’ I have known too many Christians who, 
when their paths were rougher and their means straiter, were 
glad and quick in various service for their Lord, but who, when” 
the paths smoothed for them and wealth widened for them, 
became pampered into all bad religi--is ease. Possibly they 
would honor the Lord's Day and house by a half-day attend- 
ance, if the weather were very kindly; but the Sunday- 
school class was given up, and they graduated from the 
prayer-meeting. They had gotten into the religious Lotus- 
land ‘‘in which it seemed always afternoon.’’ It is very sad 
and bad when God’s gracious gifts are thus turned into muff- 
lers for the very ears into which his command, *‘Go work 
to-day in my vincyard,’’ ought to be sounding, Get hint from 
Solomon, rather. Exceptional circumstance was the com- 
manding reason for noble purposing and action, Happy he 
who compels prosperity into means and ministry for lofty 
thinking and grand doing ! 

To build an house for the name of the Lord my God (v¥. §). 
And what was the high purpose of Solomon then, ought to be 
the steady purpose of everybody now. Not of cedar, and 














































































































































































































































































~ cypress, and stones hewn with carefulness, and gold and silver 
and jewels, need our temple be now builded. The day of the 
specialized temple has passed, and the time has come when 
‘neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem ’’ need we 
worship the Father. But still the divine call for temple-build- 
ing sounds. Out of ideals, purposes, motives, volitions, deeds, 
is to be reared the temple of such character that God can 
dwell in it and shine in it by his Holy Spirit. Martin 
Luther used to say: ‘* When any one comes and knocks at 
_the door of my heart, and asks, ‘ Who lives here?’ I reply, 
*Martin Luther used to, but he has moved out, and Jesus 
Christ now lives here.’’’ To be fitting temples for the in- 
dwelling Christ is the persistent duty and glorious privilege of 
to-day. 

A wise son over this great people (v. 7). What a blessed 
thing heredity is of the pure sort, and when one is true to it! 
There is a strain in the blood; there is the touching of the 
nature to finer issues, since the generations before one have 
passed through avenues of culture, probity, religion. It is 
even a priceless boon to be budded out of a godly stock. It 
was a great thing for Solomon that he was the son of David. 
How much easier for Solomon to have been what he ought to 
be, since he was the son of a man like David! He was like 
the fig-tree planted on the southern side of the hill, rather 
than on the bleak northern side. And what a comfort and cour- 
age it is when a son, true to his heredity, takes up the splen- 
did work of a splendid father, and carries it on into fuller 
fruitage! This is as it ought to be. It is thus the world’s 
best advance is gained. Said Victor Emmanuel, when asked to 
do some mean political trickery for his temporary advantage : 
«The house of Savoy knows the path of defeat, but it knows 
not the path of dishonor.’’ That was a right recognition of 
heredity. He would not shame the sort of blood coursing 
through his veins. Such pride of family is noble. But 
there is nothing sadder than to see a young man or woman 
false to a lofty heredity. My young friend, be true to your 
good and godly ancestors. Let your father have the splendid 
comfort of a wise son, Take up his heritage of character and 
service as such holy thing deserves to be taken up, and carry 
it onward with you into larger and even more beneficent re- 
sults, 

And they made a league together (v. 12). 

ine I can do everything alone. Even Solomon must have 
the help of Hiram. It is a beautiful thing when a friend of 
mine can supply what I lack. This is a value of church-fel- 
lowship. If I bring my wheat and oil, and some other one 
brings his cedar and cypress and fir, and if we both dedicate 
what we together have and are to God’s service and glory, 
how much more we two can do than when attempting alone ! 
And when a whole church or Sunday-school is in such holy 
league, all working together for a common end, each bringing 
his special gift and ntinistry, how the Lord’s temple rises to 
his nanie’s praise! Let every church and Sunday-school be 
in such holy league. 


Philadelphia. 
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Let me not 


Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


T THE time of our lesson, Israel was in a peculiar state. 

The ark was in Jerusalem, while the tabernacle and the 

altar of sacrifice were at Gibeon, where also the high-priest 

apparently was. It was. David's plan to build a grand temple 

in Jerusalem, so that there the nation could worship, but God 

would not allow him to do this. His son Solomon, however, 
was permitted to build such a temple. 

After seeing to it that the class know the facts of the legson, 
the teacher may well go on to call their attention to the state 
of affairs even after the temple was completed. If any Israel- 

ite wanted to worship in his national temple he was obliged to 
take the journey to Jerusalem, which, in some cases, involved 
& foot journey of four to six days each way. See how much 
better off we are in this respect. In our land the Baptists 
have now thirty-five thousand houses of worship, and the 
“Methodists over forty-six thousand, while the Presbyterians 
have over twelve thqusand,—to say nothing of other denomi- 
nations. ‘In ‘all, we have over a hundred and thirty-nine 
thousand houses of worship in our land, and, at the present 
time, the Methodists alone are turning out four finished 
churches for each working day of the year. This is truly won- 
derful. We need not go a hundred miles, as many a Jew was 
obliged to do, to get to church, but have one ten minutes’ walk 
from our house. At least, this is true in the majority of cases 
in our country. 

While the pious Jew could only go to his temple once, or, 
at the most, thrice, in each year, and then at some considerable 
Sacrifice of time and money, we can go twice a day on Sunday, 
‘and twice in the week, if only we wish to go. So we are a 
hundred and thirty-nine thousand times better off in this 
respect (and in others as well) than was the Israelite. That 
this is a great privilege is apparent as soon as we try and 
imagine what we should do, and how we should feel, if in one 
night all the churches of the land were to be destroyed. We 
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should-feel lost, and would at once begin to rebuild, even at 
great sacrifice. 

But if these churches are so great a blessing, it behooves us 
to ask ourselves what use we are making of them. If they 
are such a blessing to our land we ought to support them, and 
give and work for their welfare. Yet there are in our land 
many thousands who never darken the doors of any church 
with their shadow. This is all wrong. 

There are many others who, while they go to church, give 
almost nothing for its support, and, while they enjoy what is 
given to them, do not assist in its maintenance. These people 
are ‘spiritual paupers,’’ and do not deserve the advantages 
which they enjoy. Nearly every church in the land is cursed 
by such fraydulent worshipers ; and this is especially the case 
with popular city churches, where fashionably dressed folks 
go, and yet contribute almost nothing to the expenses of the 
organization. 

But even if we are not of this class we may well ask our- 
selves, ‘* What do I get from, and what do I give to, the church 
to which I go?’’ We ought both to get and to give, and un- 
less we do both of these I fear that our church-going amounts 
to but little more than empty form. How stands the matter 
with you? 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 


By Faith Latimer . 


HAT did. David desire to.build for God ? 
not allowed to build the temple? 
of the things he prepared for it? 
the treasures? He said to Solomon, ‘‘ In my trouble I have 
prepared gold and silver, brass and iron, without weight, tim- 
ber and stone.’’ He had also provided ‘* hewers and work- 
ers, all manner of cunning men fot every manner of work.’’ 
When Solomon was well established on his throne, he felt that 
he should obey his father’s word, ‘‘ Arise, and be doing, and 
the Lord be with thee.’’ In the month of May, the fourth 
year of his reign, he began the work in earnest. 

Hiram, King of Tyre.—Tyre was a city of Phenicia, on the 
coast of the Mediterranean Sea (use map), in its glory in’ the 
reign of Hiram.: From many nations, on many ships, mer- 
chants and sailors brought wealth to Tyre. Fine linen, em- 
broideries of blue and purple, emeralds, agate, coral, and 
precious stones ; gold, silver, brass, and iron; wool and wine, 
spices and ivory, chests of rich apparel,—were some of the 
riches in the fairs and markets of Tyre. The king of this rich 
country was the one who ‘‘was ever a lover of David.’’ 
When King David built his own house in Jerusalem, King 
Hiram sent him cedar-tiees, carpenters, and masons. When 
he heard that the son of David was made king, he showed, by 
cordial messages, that he would also be his friend. Solomon, 
in return, sent to Hiram word that the Lord had given him 
peace as had been promised, and that he would build the 
house to the nate of the Lord. 

Cedars of Lebanon.—What did Solomon ask Hiram to com- 
mand his servants to cut down for him? The cedars of Leba- 
non were tall, straight trees which grew in Lebanon, not far 
from Tyre, on a range of mountains and valleys fifteen miles 
from the Mediterranean Sea, where the cedars grew to a won- 
derful size. They were tall and spreading, the wood was 
durable and fragrant, it could be carved into beautiful shapes. 
The tall trunks were used for masts of ships, and no wood was 
more famous than cedar from Lebanon. Show a cedar pencil, 
and tell of the red cedar-tree, native to our own land, which 
is uscd for fence-posts and shingles and chests, red in color, 
lasting ; no moth or insect feeds on it; also the white cedar 
which grows in damp places, sometimes seventy feet high. 
Solomon sent word to Hiram, ‘ As thou didst deal with David 
my father, and didst send him cedars, even so deal with me.’’ 
Hiram was glad, and agreed not only to send cedars, but fir- 
trees, and that his servants should cut the trees, and send them 
on floats or rafts along the sea to Joppa, on the coast, for 
Solomon's servant? to @ring to Jerusalem, 

Solomon and Hirani.—The two kings made a league or 
bargain. Solomon’ was to send wheat, barley, wine, oil, im- 
mense measures of the fruit of fields, vineyards, and orchards 
of Judea, for the costly weasures and skilled labor from Tyre. 
Hiram sent, in writing, to Solomon, ‘‘ Because the Lord hath 
loved his people, he hath made thee king over them.’’ If 
you would like to read all Hiram’s letter, look in 2 Chronicles 
2: 11-16. 

Where the Temple was Butlt.—The place chosen for the 
temple building had long been a sacred spot. There David 
had bought the ground which had been a place for threshing 
wheat, but the prophet told him to build there an altar, to 
offer sacrifices, and pray the Lord to take away a plague of 
which the people were dying. The owner wanted to give the 
land, but David said ** No, he would not offer to God that 
which cost"him nothing.’ Long before, on that spot, Abra- 
ham was ready to offer his son Isaac. It was called Mt. 
Moriah, on the eastern hill of Jerusalem, and could be seen 
from the Mount of Olives, across a valley- and the brook 


Why was he 
What were some 
How did he gain some of 
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Kedron. Who once sat upon the. Mount of Olives, and, sadiy 

looking’ at the shining temple, said, ‘‘ The day is coming whe, 

there shall not be left-one stone upon‘another ’’ ? 

' How the Temple was Built.—Some correct diagram or 1). 

resentation should be shown to the scholars, or they will have 

clouded, uncertain ideas of the temple. It was a permanent 

building, with solid foundations ; for ‘‘ the king commanded, 

and they brought great stones, costly stones, and hewed stones, 
to lay the foundation of the house.’’? The wonder was that 
the stones were hewn far away; for everything was prepared 
before it was brought to Mt. Moriah. It was holy work the 
thousands of hands were doing year after year. On the great 
stones which have been found in the ruins are still seen marks 
which stonecutters put on them’ to show how they were to fit 
each other in the foundation walls. Everything was made 
ready before it was brought to the holy spot. No loud voices, 
no laughter among the sets of the workmen who helped to 
build ; all was done in quiet, for there was neither hammer 
nor ax, nor any tool of iron, heard in the house while it was in 
building. The Lord gave Solomon wisdom as he said he 
would. Did ever one promise fail? For seven years the 
workmen toiled by sets in stated turns, and the Lord watched 
with them, and gave his blessing, without which the two kings 
and the skilled workmen would have labored in vain. If you 
would know of all the house, the porches and chambers, the 
choice wood overlaid with gold, and all the treasures of the 
temple, study for yourself-the third and fourth chapters. of 
2 Chronicles, as well as the sixth chapter of 1 Kings, There 
you will find the Lord reminded Solomon of his duty, and the 
promise of blessing to all his people if he would keep the 
Lord’s commandments to walk in them, 


Louisville, Ay. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher . 
By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL TretH.—Working with God. 

Notes to Lesson.—Let us see who remembers how to 
set up the tabernacle (any model used before}, and can put 
the furniture in place (Ict several children help do this). 

Small as this builfling is, it was very costly and beautiful; 
for the people brought gold and silver and precious stones to 
adorn it, and many women spent months in embroidering its 
wonderful curtains, and skilful workmen made its furniture, 
which was covered with beaten gold. 

But this is not the reason why every Israelitish heart loved 
the building, nor why it has been remembered these three 
thousand years, nor why we have learned of it, nor why we 
talk of it to-day. 

Can you tell me why the tabernacle was so precious? It 
was because God guided in the building of it, and because 
he made it his home. 

How did God show his presence in the daytime ? 
night ? 
nacle ? 

While the Israelites were traveling about, they needed a 
meeting-house that they could carry with them, but when they 
had built themselves houses in Canaan, and were at peace 
with other nations, they could build a temple that would stand 
always in one place. 

Whom did David charge to build this house? (Picture for 
September 6.) Aftey David's death, Solomon set about -the 
work of building, but he could not do it alone. There were 
no large trees in the land of Canaan suitable for building, so 
he sent to Tyre (locate on sand-map) to Hiram the king, and 
said to him, ‘‘ You know that David my father could not build a 
temple unto God, for there were wars all about him ; bit now the 
Lord hath given me rest on every side, and I purpose to build 
this house as God promised Dayid my father that I should. 
Will you let your servants cut down for me cedar trees from 
Lebanon? If so, my servants shall help in the work, and I 
will pay your servants in wheat and in oil.’’ 

The people of Tyre had the great trees, but needed wheat 
and oil, which they used like butter; and the Israelites had 
the wheat and the oil, but needed the trees, and so they could 
in this way help each other in God’s work. King Hiram was 
glad, too, to help Solomon in this work ; so he sent his ser- 
vants to cut down the great trees on the sides of Lebanon, 
and to send them down on chutes, much as you have seen 
sleds sent down a toboggan-slide (show on the sand-map), to 
the sea. The logs were then fastened together, and floated 
down the sea till they reached Joppa (indicate on sand-board). 
From there they were carried up to Jerusalem, and here the 
great stones and these timbers were put ‘together without the 
sound of hammer, and thus the wonderful temple was silently 
built, and made ready and beautiful for God to dwell in. 

Perhaps you are wishing you were a king like Solomon, with 
many servants to help you, and that you could make a beauti- 
ful temple for God to dwell in. The temple is already built, 
for your body is the house in which God wishes-to live ; and 
you are a king, like Solomon, with many servants to obey you, 
and there are many kings around you, who, like Hiram, are 
ready to help you in making this temple beautiful and strong 


How at 
Where were the Israelites when they built the taber- 
















October 17, 
for the King to dwell in. I and my servants (show hands, and 
point to feet) will gladly help you in this work. If you and 
your servants are determined to do all they can to make the 
temple beautiful, then stand up like soldiers strong, and listen 
for the orders. Here is one: * Be ye kind one to another,” 
and here is a second one, much like the first: *‘ Bear ye one 
another’s burdens,’’—which means help one another. Who 
is ready with his servants to do this? Let me tell you some 
of the ways in which you can do it. By taking care of the 
baby when mother is busy ; by setting the table, and thus -sav- 
ing mother many a weary step; by taking some younger 
child by the hand, and leading him into Sunday-school, etc. 
All these things help to make God’s dwelling in us, for we are 
his temple—beautiful and strong. 

Let us ask God to help us, for ‘‘ except the Lord build the 
house [help in this work], they labor in vain that build it.” 
(Drill.) But he will help us, and he will make his dwelling in 
us beautiful ; for h@ will work with us and in us if we ask him. 
Let us ask him each day to help us build with him a temple 
beautiful and strong. ~ : 

Note: Pin to the shield which we are preparing for the 
review a hand extended for service, over which are printed 
the words ‘‘ Build with him.’’ The review will then read, 
« Keep his commandments ’’ to ‘‘ Walk in his ways,’’ ‘* Choose 
the best,’’ ‘‘ Honor him,”’ and ‘‘ Build with him.’’ Thus we 
shall grow into.a beautiful and strong character. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


RS IRAM Kinc or Tyre,’’—It is interesting to note that 
the friendship of Hiram and Solomon is attested by 
,ancient Gentile writers, Josephus quotes Dius, an ancient 
Phenician historian, of whose writings we possess but a frag- 
ment, but that fragment mentions both Hiram’s cutting down 
of the cedars of Lebanon for the building of temples, and also 
records how Solomon, king of Jerusalem, and Hiram, had con- 
tests of riddles, which they propounded to each other for solu- 
tion. Menander also, of Ephesus about 300 B.C., who had 
studied all the records of Tyre, which had been carefully pre- 
served in that city for many centuries; records the same facts, 
of Hiram cutting down timber of Lebanon for the temples and 
solving the problems sent ‘hin by ‘Solomon: He mentions 
also that Hiratn’ succeéded his father at the age of nineteen, 
and reigned thirty-four years. ial 
‘CEDAR TREES OUT OF LEBANON,’’—We have already 
mentioned the cedar forest as the feature of Lebanon. We 
may infer from the terms of Solomon’s request and Hiram’s 
gift, that, though Lebanon was nominally a part of the Israelite 
empire, yet that the suzerainty over it was really exercised by 
Phenicia, who treated it rather as.a dependency than as a colony. 
The cedar timber of Lebanon had a great reputation in the 
ancient world. We ascertain from the Egyptian records, that, 
long before the time of Abraham, cedar was exported from 
Lebanon to the Nile. Layard discovered cedar-wood among 
the ancient structures of Nimroud, and Rawlinson found that 
it had been used in the temples of Ecbatana, to both which 
places it must have been imported from Lebanon, as this 
denizen of the mountains is not indigenous in either Assyria or 
Persia. Among the inscriptions of Ninevch it is recorded that 
Assurbanipal imposed a tribute of cedar and cypress wood 
upon the people of Lebanon. The transport of these great 
beams across the hilly country between the northern mountain 
and Jerusalem would have been almost impossible ; but it was 
a comparatively easy task to float the timber down the Nahr- 
el-Kelb, or Dog River, and other streams which dash from the 
Lebanon into the sea. They were then bound in rafts, and 
towed along the coast by galleys to Joppa, the port of Jerusa- 
lem, from which there was then a road, on which rollers could 
easily be employed to convey them to their destination. The 
skill of. Zidonian artificers was celebrated throughout the 
ancient world. The sculptured vases and wine-cups of Ho- 
mer’s heroes, he tells us, were carved by the Zidonians. 


The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


** HIRAM WAS EVER A LOVER OF Davip.’’—Hiram’s friend- 
ship for David was probably not of a purely disinterested 
character. The Phenicians never attempted conquests inland. 
They were a seafaring merchant people, content with their 
narrow strip of fertile land along the Syrian seaboard, under 
the shadow of the eastern mountains, which, with its little 
creeks and bays, lent itself so fittingly to their pursuits. So 
long as the mountains, Lebanon, and the western range’ of 
Palestine, were occupied by friendly peoples, they constituted 
mighty rocky ramparts, guarding the merchants on the sea- 
shore from attack in that direction. Conquest would have 
enlarged their responsibilities, and drawn away much of their 
energy from occupations which they found se profitable. 
The coast towns are still dependent on the great rich plains of 
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the Haurfn for wheat;.and for oil and honey upon the nearer 
upland glens, even as in the days when they of Tyre and Sidon 
sought to retain the friendship of Herod. They ‘‘ having 
made Blastus the king’s chamberlain their friend, desired 
peace; because their country was nourished by the king’s 
country ’’ (Acts 12: 20). 

** HEW ME CEDAR TREES OUT OF LEBANON,’’—The vast 
cedar forests which were the glory of that old mountain in the 
ancient days have almost entirely disappeared, a few clumps 
of trees, with gnarled trunk and mighty limb, scarred by the 
storms of many winters, being their only representatives to-day. 
Those most easily accessible stand round the fountains of El- 
Barak. , But the most impressive group is that which grows in 
the center of the great_valley, at the headwaters of El-Kadisha 
(‘*the sacred river’’). The bottom of this valley is itself 
over six thousand feet above sea level, while the principal 
peaks of Lebanon raise their snowy summits around like 
silent sentinels, guarding the survivors of a distant past that 
nestle together under their shadow. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


ROOM FOR ALL. 


DAVID 
SOLOMON 
HIRAM 

THE PEOPLE 
THE LORD 


PLAN, 

DIRECT. 
ASSIST. 
WORK. 
BLESS. 


GOD'S 
TEMPLE 
NEEDS 


10 





THERE IS A WORK FOR YOU. 








CO-OPERATION. 


LABORERS 
TOGETHER: sya 
WITH GOD: wane 


WITH HEADS 
AND HANDS. 


WE 
ARE 











Trenton, N. /. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘To the work! to the work !"’ 

‘* When all thy mercies, O my God."’ 

“Begin, my tongue, some heavenly theme.”’ 

‘* There comes to my heart ont sweet strain."’ 
‘Take my life, and let it be.’’ 

‘* When we walk with the Lord.’’ 

‘Press on, press ‘On, ye workers."’ 

‘* How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord."’ 


RY 
Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


fo review the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. THE REQUEST (vs. I-6).—Where was Tyre? What was 
the chief business of its people? What was the probable ob- 
ject-of Hiram’s embassy? How can family friendships be 
perpetuated ? What gains come from them? What possible 
criticism of David does Solomon fend off in verse 3? In what 
ways did David’s wars keep him from building the temple ? 
In what places does Solomon’s message give grateful recogni- 
tion of God? What does ‘‘ occurrent’’ mean here ? What re- 
sponsibility rests on all to whom God has given a life of peace 
and plenty? What power is there in putting one’s self in line 
with one of God’s purposes? How can we each do this? 
How was the temple built ‘‘ unto God’s name’’? What kind 
of tree is the Eastern cedar? Why did Solomon send to 
Lebanon for it? For what besides did Solomon send to 
Hiram ? (2 Chron. 2:7.) Why should we put the best of 
material and workmanship into God’s churches ? 

2. THE PROMISE (vs. 7-9).—How does Hiram’s rejoicing 
in Solomon’s wisdom show his generosity? How should na- 
tions feel about each other’s prosperity? What are some 
matters in which all nations could co-operate ? What is meant 
by ‘‘floats’’ (v.9)? To what ‘place’’ were they sent? 
(2 Chron, 2: 16.) 

3. THE FULFILMENT (vs. 10-12).—Why did Hiram want 
payment in wheat and oil? What quantity of each did he 
get, in our measures? How may peace among nations (v. 12) 
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be promoted ? Where was the temple built? Of what size? 
Of what materials? In what manner? (1 Kings 6: 7.) Why? 


For the Superintendent 


1. Té what king did Solomon send for help in building the 
temple? 2. Why to Hiram? 
4. How did Hiram receive the message? 5. What answer 
did he give? 6. What kind of payment did he require? 7, 
Why did Solomon make so great preparations for this work ? 

Boston, Mass. 

——— 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. What work was Solomon about to enter upon? 2, Whose 
wishes was Solomon carrying out by building the temple? 3, 
What preparations of Solomon showed his wisdom in this 
matter? 4. What sort of ‘‘ temple ’’ does the Lord wish each 
one of usto build? 5. What are some of the best {* materials ”’ 
we can put into our ‘‘ temples ”’ ? 

4%” These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. d 


COAX 
Lesson Summary 


oo. the temple is now in order. David, with his 
wars and troublous times, has passed away. A reignof © 
peace and prosperity has dawned, and Hiram, the famous 
Tyrian king, sends greeting, to his youthful fellow-ruler, Ever 
a lover of David, he is ready for friendship with David’s son, 
who speaks freely with Hiram of his father’s purposes and re- 
strictions, thus leading up to his own purpose, in which he 
needs Hiram’s co-operation. Request made by Solomon is 


granted by Hiram, all in the spirit of equity and brotherly ~ 


kindness, With business-like precision every detail is fixed, 
and the work proceeds. Hiram gives Solomon the timber de- 
sired ; Solomon gives Hiram the compensation ‘fixed; and 
Jehovah gives his blessing to both. The two kings make ‘a 
league together,’’ and peace abides with them. Thus the 
work of the temple proceeds. 

SW r 

Added Points 


Perpetuated friendships are among the best of blessings, 


They carry kindlinéss from generation to generation, and live 


on through sunshine and storm. 
He who was ever a lover of one’s father may well be trusted 
‘by the son: ‘ Thy father’s friend forsake not,’’ said Sclomén 
himself. ° 
Make business plans explicitly and equitably. State what 
you want, pay for what you get, and continue so “‘ year by year.’’ 
Where men deal fairly, God deals generously. ‘‘ Give, and 
it shall be given unto you ; good measure, pressed down, and 
Shaken together.’’ i 
Fair dealing brings peace and prosperity, 
men mak@le° gues which stand. 


On that basis, 


International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) ' 


List for Fourth Quarter 
x. Tue Creation. Gen. 1; 
Rev. a. 

Golden Text. Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation 
of the earth ; and the heavens are the works of thine hands. Heb. 1 10, 

2. THe Deruce. Gen. 6-8; Job 22 : 13-18; Matt. 24 : 37-39; Lukesz: 
26, 27. 

Golden Text. While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and” 
cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night, shall not 
cease. Gen. 8 : 22. ‘ 

3. Tue Catt or Apranam. Gen. 12: 1-5; 
1-8; Acts 7: 1-7; Rom,.4; Heb. 11 : 8-19. 

Golden Text. Abraham believed God, .. . 
Friend of God. Jas. 2: 23. 

4. Josern in Eovrt. 
Heb. 11 ; 22. 

Golden Text. The Lord was with him, and that which he did, the 
Lord made it to prosper. Gen. 39 : 23 (Jast clause). 

5- The Call of Moses. Exod. 2: 1-10; Exod. 3: 1-10; Mark 9: rm 
10; Acts 7 : 2035; Heb. 11 : 23-28. 

Golden Text. And the Lord spake unto Moses,. . . 
eth unto his friend. Exod. 33 : 1 (first clause). 


Job 38; Psa. 19; Psa. 104; John 1: 1-33 


Gen. 15 : 1-38; Gem 27! 
and he was called the 


Gen. 37, 41,47; Psa. 105 : 16-23; Acts 7: 9-153 


as a man speak- 


6. Tue Saspatn. Gen. 2: 1-3; Exodg 20 ; &r1; Exod. 32 ; 10-27; 
Neh. 13 : 15-23; Mark 2 : 23-28; John 5 : a-.0. 
Golden Text. Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy. Exod. 
20 : 8, 
26-39; 


7: —, Exod. 12 : 29-42; Exod. 14, 15; Psa. 105 : 
Acts 7 : 36. 
Gotden Text. The Lord is my light and my salvation ; 
fear? Psa. 27 : 1 (first clause). 
8. Tue Manna. Exod. 16: 1-15; Num. 11: 
6 : 28-35, 48-58. 
Golden Text. 
35 (first clause). 
9 Israew at Sinar. 


whom shall I 
1-9; Psa. 78: 23-25; John 


Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life. John 6: 
Exod. 19, 20, 32; 34: Rom. 8:3; Gal. 3: 10-22. 

Golden Text. The law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ. John x : 17. 

to. In THE Promisep Lanp. 
53°55; Psa. 105 : 42-45. 

Golden Text. 1 will give it unto you to possess it, a land that floweth 
with milk and honey. Lev. 20 : 24 (middle clause). 

11. Gop’s Merctss Rememperep. Deut. 8; 1 Sam. 7 : 1-13; 
30 : t-4; 2 Sam. 7 : 18-29; Psa. 23. 

Gotden Text. The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. Psa. 23: x, 


Deut. 31 : 7-23; Josh. 1, 3, 4; Psa. 78+- 


Psa. 


3. For what dit he ask him? ~~ 


~ 
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me. Review. 

Golden Text. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all Lis bene- 
fits. Psa. 103 : 2. 

13. Tun Bintu of Jusus. . Gen. 3: 15; Isa. 9:6, 7; Isa. 7:24; Matt. 
1: 20-25; Matt. 2: 1-10; Luke 1 : 26-33; Luke 2 : 1-17. ‘ 

Golden Text. Unto youis born this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord, Luke 2: rz. 


The Call of Moses 


Lesson for November 1 


By Julia E. Peck 


HE story of the infant Moses has always been a favorite 
one with the older children, who will, upon seeing the 
picture of the babe in his ‘‘ boat-cradle,’’ insist upon telling it 
in their own Way. For the sake of the new comers, we shall 
have to suppress the older ones at first, asking 4ll the children 
to examine the picture for a moment in silence, then calling 
on a new comer to tell what he sees, with brief suggestions 
from the teacher of a kind that shall not in any way fore- 
Stall the account which the suppressed children are now 
“ wriggling ’’ with impatience to give. 

When their turn comes, they may tell who made the * boat- 
cradle,’’ who is anxiously watching at a safe distance, and 
who found the baby, The point they cannot remember is the 
child’s real danger, and, of course, they know nothing of the 
relation of this event to those of our preceding lessons. 

While the picture is in sight, and the children eager to talk, 
it will he best to give a good deal of freedom ; for enthusiasm 
is not always possible with many of these Old Testament les- 
sons. For this reason we are always reary to encourage the 
children to talk freely of those which they enjoy most. 

Now to get relations in time and place. One child is asked 
to indicate, on our blackboard map (left standing since last 
Sunday), a river (wavy line), at a point where we drew last 
week the dents of Joseph’s brethren, in the land of Goshen. 
A dot in the river stands for the ark, and an ambitious 
child will probably insist on drawing the flags, and possibly 
the sister Miriam also. These crude drawings please the 
children, and will not hurt our map, but we must hasten to 
get connections. The teacher explains why we must draw 
more tents, to show that the families of Joseph's. people have 
increased to more than we could count since Joseph and the 
brothers went home to heaven. 

This other king is cruel to these people, and the mother of 
Moses is in dreadful fear for her baby, so that is why she hid 
him in the fiags on the stream. 

Possibly the children do not know what a king is. Pictures 
of the Pharaohs are easily obtained, and, while showing them, 
explain something of the king’s power. 

The Pharaoh you heard of last: Sunday, who was good to 
Joseph, and willing his people should have the pasture lands, 
ds not here now. This one (shqwing picture) makes the 
people work cruelly hard, and gives them nothing at all. 

A child is here called upon to draw on the map a pile of 
bricks (oblongs) near the tents, the teacher explaining about 
the werk under cruel taskmasters. Anotliér child indicates 
the home of Pharaoh's daughter (a square), and we. tell some- 
thing of the probable home life of Moses, showing a few pic- 
tures, easily obtained, illustrating Egyptian customs. 

We lingered over the tale of the childhood of Moses, as it 
touches most nearly our children’s sympathies, yet we must 
make quite a point of teaching later events, because our 
parallel for application is to be drawn froin the fact that the 
pomp and splendor of his Egyptian home, all his possessions 
and prospects, did not turm the thoughts and hopes of Moses 
away from his own people, whom he longed to free. 

Tt is difficult to approach that part of our lesson which 
teaches of the oppression of God's people, for this very term 
**God’s people ’’ will, if we are not careful, stand in our way, 
for we have taug't our children that every one in the world is 
a child of God. We have talked so much about the father- 
hood of God that, unless we proceed most carefully here, we 
Shall.undo previous instruction by speaking in a way that will 
cause our children to think that the Egyptians were out of the 
reach of God’s mercy,—a thing we wish especially to avoid, 
for the sake of the children who are continually told at heme 
that ‘‘God hates bad children.”’ 

We proceed somewhat guardedly in this way, saying little 
about the Egyptians : The people who were so cruelly treated 
could not help (defend) themselves. Quote, ‘*And they 
cried, and their cry came. up unto God by reason of their bond- 
age” (Exod. 2 : 23,1. c.). God heard their cry, remembered 
his promise to Abraham (review and connect at this point), 
and called Moses to help them. 

After telling of the burning bush, using entirely the words 
of the text (Exod. 3): Moses was afraid to try at first, but 
God was with him, so that he gladly gave up all to set his 
people free. - 

For application : If we are willing to help those around us, 
God will show us the way. Let us ask him now. (Prayer.) 

After drilling on the golden text, teach, ‘‘The Lord our 
God will we serve, and his voice will we obey *’ (Josh. 24 : 24). 

Northampton, Mass. 





















































































































The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may-desire to purchase, 
—freligious. or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 


= 
Recent Musical Literature * 


HE Romance of Psalter and Hymnal is not entirely 
a musical work ; it is the latter portion, by Mr. 
Edwards, which entitles it to claim a place on the shelves 
of the musician's library.x~ The book is divided into 
three parts. Part I considers the Psalter ; Part H, the 
Hymnal; and under these heads the Rev. Mr. Welsh 
writes in a pleasant style, and succeeds in holding the 
reader's attention. When treating of the Hymnal, the 
author gives short biographical sketches of the hymn- 
writers, and accounts of the origin of many hymns ; and 
in the opening chapter the reader is presented with some 
thoughtful observations upon hymns, which should be 
of benefit to Christian worshipers. In Part III, under 
the title of ‘‘Some Modern Hymn-Tune Composers,”’ 
Mr. Edwards presents sketches of eight musicians, in- 
cluding such writers as Hopkins, Dykes, and Barnby. 
The musician will regret that more space has not been 
allowed to this portion of the book ; but the author is a 
good condenser, and one gains much information as to 
the lives, characteristics, and works of some of the most 
famous hymn-tune composers. 

Mr. Kuhe is a Bohemian by birth, who at an early 
age migrated to London, and for the past fifty years has 
been actively and prominently engaged in teaching and 
concert-giving in that city and Brighton. During: his 
busy career he has come in contact with most of the 
prominent musicians of his time. His book, My Musi- 
cal Recollections, justifies its title, and is rarely auto- 


- biographical, the pronoun of the first person being ex- 


cluded to apparently as great extent as possible in such 
a work. Mr. Kuhe is a pleasant writer, inclining to the 
cheerful and humorous, and proving that he isa good 
observer. The book is eminently entertaining, and the 
musician who reads for mere entertainment may possibly 
find it nothing more; yet beneath the surface there is 
something besides, —the author's tharacterization of an 
artist or composer, the relating of some anecdote, bring 
the personage vividly before us, and perhaps throw a 
new light upon the individual of whom our conception 
has not hitherto been’ either complete or just. Begin- 
ning with the account of his early struggles, and passing 
en to his settlement in England, there is given a sketch 
of the general musical activity of the Old World, as well 
as of the writer's own doings. At times one or more 
chapters are devoted to a single personage, those refer- 
ring to Jenny Lind, Jullien, Liszt, Patti, Rossini, and 
Rubinstein, being of special«interest. Not a chapter, 
however,—and there are fifty-two of them,—can be 
called dull. The concluding chapters, in which the 
music of the past and present’is contrasted, are the only 
ones in which serious considerations are entered upon. 
The generous, broad-minded musician, while he may 
not agree with Mr. Kuhe's criticism, will lay down the 
volume with a feeling of satisfaction that here is at least 
one book in which a musician writing of musicians has 





* Romance of Psalter and Hymnal: Authors and Composers. By the 
Rev. R. E. Welsh, M.A., and F. G. Edwards. remo, pp. xii, 352. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton; New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$1.80. 

My Musical Recollections. By Wilhelm Kuhe. 8vo, pp. xxviii, 394. 
London: Richard Bentley & Son. $5.60. 

Beethoven and his Nine Symphonies. By George Grove, C.B. 12mo, 
pp. vii, 400. London and New York: Novello, Ewer, & Co. 2.40. 

Shakespeare and Music; With Illustrations from the Music of the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By Edward W. Naylor, M.A., Mus. 
Bac. 16mo, pp. vi, 225. London: J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

The Year's Music, 1896; Being a Concise Record of British and Foreign 
Musical Events, etc. r2mo, pp. viii, 364. London: J. S. Virtue & Co. ; 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 75 cents. 

A Key to Parsifal. By Hans von Wolzogen. Translated by W. A. 
Ellis. - r2mo, paper, pp. iv, 80. London: Chappell & Co.; New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons: 75 cents. 

The Themes of Tannhzuser. By Arthur Smolian. Translated by 
W. A. Ellis. r2mo, paper, pp. v, 30. London Chappell & Co.; New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 30 cents. 
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not permitted himself to male .a single ill-natured re. 
mark, The work contains a portrait of the author and 
sixteen facsimiles. -*. 

Sir George Grove, well known as the editor of the 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians \the annotator of 
musical programs in England, and an ardent admirer of 
Beethoven, has given us- a book—Beethoven and his 
Nine Symphonies—which tells all that is known to the 
present time about the nine symphonies of the immortal 
composer. The greater portion is taken up with analy- 
ses profusely illustrated by numerous musical quotations. 
With this, however, are given vivid glimpses of Beetho- 
ven's life, a number of anecdotes, and many interesting 
detdils outside the purely analytical portion. The sym- 
phonies are considered in their order, the ninth naturally 
occupying the largest amount of spacee The amateur 
should find the volume one of great interest, and the 


‘student can safely accept it as a guide to the study of the 


symphonies of the master. - 

Mr. Naylor's Shakespeare and Music is primarily a 
handbook for the student of Shakespeare, but the whole 
contents justly claims the attention of the musician. The 
author says the musical student will find that his art is 
treated by Shakespeare from several points of view, com- 
pletely and accurately. After an introductory chapter, 
containing an interesting account of music in social life 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the subject is 
taken up systematically and thoroughly. Quotations are 
given bearing upon technical terms and _ instruments, 
musical education, songs and singing, serenades and 
music, dances and dancing, Pythagoreanism, etc. These 
quotations are explained, commented upon, and offered 
as proofs that Shakespeare was well versed in the musical 
practice of his time. The volume presents an excellent 
account of the music of the period, and for this reason 
alone is of value to the musical student. An appendix 
contains a number of. musical illustrations, while the 
frontispiece is a photographic reproduction of musical 
instruments of Shakespeare's time. 

The Year's Music is a new venture on the lines of 
Noél and Stoullig’s annual Paris publication, excepting 
that the London work does not confine itself strictly to 
the English metropolis, but’ gives accounts of music élse- 
where. The book contains much to interest musicians, 
as, in addition to the mere notices of concerts, operatic 
performances, and so on, criticisms are added, and 
entertaining items of a musical nature are interspersed 
throughout. 

No-complaint can be made of any lack of Wagner 
literature ; his admirers and detractors have alike been 
busy in its production and dissemination. Numerous 
handbooks have been prepared to assist the student and 
the amateur to a proper understanding of the master’s 
works. Among them the two pamphlets, A Key to Par- 
sifal and The Themes of Tannhauser, translated and 
published under the auspices of the London Wagner 
Society, are as helpful as any. Herr von Wollzogen's 
‘*Key’’ is prefaced by an interesting account of the 
material of Parsifal, after which dhe music-drama is taken 
up analytically, and the motives are given in musical 
notation. Herr Smolian proceeds directly to a considera- 
tion of the opera of Tannhiuser, and refers in his text to 
the musical examples which are printed at the close. 


QD 
Patmos; Or, The Unveiling. By the Rev. Charles Beecher. 
(12mo, pp. iv, 323. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.50.) 

This explanation of the Apocalypse is mainly con- 
structed ipon the historical theory of interpreting the 
book. Yet the author's applications of the theory are 
distinctly his own. Moreover, he does not hold to any 
rigid rule in explaining the figures and symbols. The 
volume is readable, vivacious in style, and poetic in 
illustration. It is to be regretted that Mr. Beecher so 
often accepts the text on which the Authorized Version 
is based in passages where it has been proven inaccurate. 
So much depends upon the minute phrases in the in- 
terpretation of a symbolical book that it is of great 
importance to follow a correct Greek text. Mr. Beecher 
sometimes regards the visions as synchronous and some- 
times as successive. The algebraic formula which he 
assumes to express ‘‘ the analogié system”’ of thie Bible 
cannot always be applied even by himself to the figures 
of the Apocalyse. His view of the millennial state is a 
combination of the literal and figurative interpretations. 
The ‘‘ second death’’ he is disposed to regard as extinc- 
tion, not conscious punishment In many places, the 
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exposition asacies ‘the + ethical’? o 
«spiritual’’ view of the Apocalypse, since 
some of the more striking figures are re- 
garded as representing ever-recurring phe- 
nomena or principles of action. The 
volume exhibits the author's character- 
istic opinions, and will prove interesting to 
students of the Apocalypse. 

Oo 


Corkls Cee ais teaashings tc Os 
Present Crisis. By Daniel S. Gregory, D.D., 
LL.D. (ramo, pp. 965. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. $1.25.) 

Starting with the command of our Lord 
in ‘‘the Great Commission’’ (Matt. 28 : 
19, 20), Dr. Gregory urges to larger ac- 
tivity on the part of the church, and espe- 
cially of preachers, with a view to the 
immediate evangelization of the world. 
He argues, in his first chapter, that the 
whole world has become accessible to 
Christian preachers, and that the church 
has adequate means for sending gospel 
messengers everywhere. The next chap- 
ter sets forth the absolute necessity of the 
gospel message for the salvation of the 
world, the inadequacy of all other methods 
of reform, and the importance of pre- 
senting Bible truth in its fulness and sym- 
metry. The remainder of the volume is 
virtually a treatise on what is technically 
termed ‘‘ Practical Theology,’’ as. will 
appear from the titles of the chapters: 
«The Preacher and his Furnishing,’’ 
«The Preaching for these Times,’’ and 
«The Preacher as a Pastor in these 
Times.’’ Dr. Gregory has been both an 
educator and an editor, and his experience 
enables him to make some valuable sug- 
gestions. Some modern methods of min- 
isterial training are properly criticised, and 
the remedies indicated. The main note 
of the entire work is a call to renewed 
earnestness and fidelity on the part of the 
ministry, since the chief responsibility for 
the needed advance in evangelizing the 
world rests upon the preachers of the 


gospel. . 


From the Black Sea through Persia and India. 
By Edwin Lord Weeks. (8vo, illustrated, 
pp. xiii, 437. New York : Harper & Brothers. 
$3.50. ) 

A perilous ride through the mountains 
of Armenia, a more dangerous journey over 
the plains of Persia, smitten with cholera, 
and a careful study of the northwestern 
provinces of India, are presented in Mr.’ 
Weeks’s handsome, well-illustrated vol- 
ume. One-third is in the form of an in- 
telligent traveler's journal, the rest in 
chapters describing the native races and 
‘princes of Upper India, its cities and 
palaces, the contrasts and conflicts of 
Hindoos, Moslems, and Englishmen, and 
the monuments of their successive domin- 
ions. Hindoo art, which has been obscured 
by the art of the Mogul conquerors, is now 
better appreciated, and finds an intelligent 
advocate in the author. Though a full list 
of the excellent illustrations is given, there 
is no table of contents, nor an index. 
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Literary Notes and News 


Poet-Lore is a monthly 


The Boston Poet- magazine published in 


Lore 


and wide in scope. Poet-Lore has stood 
for pure literature in both the artistic and 
ethical significations, and, as to quality, 
has kept alive the older traditions of criti- 
cism, which have wellnigh vanished from 
our popular magazines, with their pictures, 
travel-sketches, and attention to practical 
affairs. Many critics and literary folk of 
repute have been contributors, among 
them such writers as E. C. Stedman, John 
Burroughs, and Dr. William J. Rolfe, and. 
the reader is sure to find in each issue 
papers of value and attraction, With its 
October number, Poet-Lore becomes a 
quarterly, having absorbed the Buffalo 
Magazine of Poetry, a publication which 
has exploited minor singers in a popular 
and uncritical fashion. Poet-Lore’s place 
among American literary publications is 
already an honorable and useful one, and 
it is to be hoped that it will continue to 
have the patronage it deserves. 
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Maine, at Saco . 
Vermont, at Burlington . 
Pennsylvania, at Carlisle 
Oklahoma, at El Reno 
New Hampshire, at Nashua . 
Rhode Island, at Providence 
Michigan, at Kalamazoo . November 17-19 
Tennessee, at Nashville . . November 17-19 
District of Columbia, at Washington, Nov. 23-25 
Utah, at Salt Lake City . . November 27-29 
British North America 
New Brunswick, at Woodstock . 
Nova Scotia, at Truro . . October 22-24 
Ontario, at London . 4 . October 27-29 
Prince Edward Island, at Summer- 
side . . October 27-29 


. October 13-15 

. October 13-15 

. October 13-15 

. October 13-16 

. November 10-12 
. November 13, 14 


. October 20-22 


India 


Bengali, at Caleutta . . October —— 
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Boston, and edited by 
two young literary women of culture and 
ability. It is several years old, and, in 
that time, has won golden opinions for 
itself from those who appreciate the digni- 
fied and scholarly discussion of literature. 


It aims to reflect letters broadly, and has | 


given special “attention to Robert Brown- 


Mass., says: ‘‘I value it as an excellent pre- 
ventive of indigestion, and a pleasant acidu- 
lated drink when properly diluted with water, 
and ‘sweetened.”’ 
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The E. & S. Teachers’ Bible 


It is published by the oldest Bible-publishing 
house in the world, the successors of Caxton 
and of Wynkyn de Worde. Its aids are the 
work of the Oxford and Cambridge University 
scholars and others. 
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Angelus 
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Do not Stammer 


The Philadelphia Institute has been in suc- 
cessful operation for twelve years. In that time 
hundreds of the most severe cases have been 
Ss cured, The method is the fruit of 

personal effort of Edwin S. Johnston to over- 
come an impediment with which he had suffered 
for forty years. Can refer to John D. Wattles 
& Co., publishers of ‘The Sunday School Times. 
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Beckonings from Little Hands 
By Patterson Du Bois 


This book appeals to the student of child nature because of its scientific deductions 
from careful observation and experiment on the part of an observing father in peculiarly 
close relations to his little ones. It is not a memoir, but a study of the most sympathetic and 
helpful sort, and as such will be welcomed by the teacher and the student of children, 













‘It is such d tender and subtle study of real little “* No one can read that little book without acquir- 
souls and hearts.’’—rances Hodgson Burnett. ing more loving sympathy, more psychical knowl- 
** A man who has read it as en as Ihave, edge of children’s needs, their struggles and. their 
cannot say too much good about it.’’—Zdward W. victories.""—Elizabeth Harrison, Principal of Chi- 
Bok, editor The Ladies’ Home Journal. cago Kindergarten College. 
A book of 182 pages (54% 7% inches). For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, at this price, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Illustrated. Pricc, $1.25. 
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Dangers of ‘Child-Study 


[Patterson Du Bois in the special Child-Study number 
of School Education.] 

OME months ago, a professor of psy- 

chology, in the presence‘of his child- 
study seminar, to which I had been 
talking, put to. me this question, ‘* How 
would you lead persons to take an interest 
in child-study ?"’ 

‘Without having previously considered 
this question specifically, the answer | 
gave was virtually this : 

The thinking, intelligent part of the 
community may be divided into several 
classes, One class can be-appealed to on 
purely scientific grounds, —the child would 
be interesting just as a tree or a rock or a 
planet is. Another class can be reached 
through the educational or pedagogic in- 
terest ; a third, through an interest begot- 
ten of close.personal relations or blood 
attachments ; a fourth can be appealed to 
from more general moral and humanitarian 
motives, in which the idea of absolute 
justice would be conspicuous, and the 
cure of the evils of child servitude ‘rises 
into prominence as a practical end of 
child-study. 

To accomplish purposes so various, 
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McSHANE 


child-study will necessarily demand the 
offices of the affections and the sympa- 
thies as well as of the intellect. The 
psychological laboratory, with its instru- 
ments of -precision, and the strictly scien- 
tific attitude of mind, will have their 
| necessary part in the investigation of this 
most difficult of all subjects. The gift of 
insight or penetrative imagination—of 
divination, as Professor Sully has called it 
—is essential to anything like a profound 
knowledge of child-nature.. On the other 
hand, something purely material and 
| mathematical must hold the sympathies 
and the imagination in check. Some- 
thing must appeal to the unprejudiced 
judgment. Some form must be in view 
as a test to prevent wild inferences and 
absurd hypotheses from becoming domi- 
nant, as weil as to give the lie to many an 
a priori and traditional view. 





Speaking of the dangers of child-study 
and the caution necessary in pursuing 


the it, on the ground that no serious study 


was so likely to lead to sciolism and dilet- 
tanteism, I was asked whether this danger 
was not just as true of other serious studies. 

The reply is that pretty much every one 
is ready to claim a certain right to express 
himself about children, even before he 
sets out to study them methodically. 
Every man has been a boy himself, and 
therefore he knows something about boys 
—or thinks he does. Then, too, every one 
comes more or less into contact with chil- 
dren, even though not as a parent, nor as 
a big brother or sister, nor as uncle, aunt, 
or teacher. And so it is easy to claim for 
one’s self a certain proficiency in a knowl- 
edge of the child. This is not so true of 
the student of plants, or minerals, or stars, 
or tropical fishes. 

Moreover, if the dangers of. sciolism 
were equal in all serious studies, the scé- 
olism itself is not equally dangerous to the 

individual nor to the race. 
' Herein childé-Study bears the palm. It 
| is easier to do damage as a child-student 
| than as a botanist or mineralogist. Wit- 
ness many of the questions that are put to 
children by members of child-study clubs 
and by a large public untrained in inves- 
















tigation, much less in logical inference, 
or in the laws of scientific evidence and 
the attitude of suspended judgment. The 
very effort to find outa child's state of 
mind, or feeling, by direct questioning, Is 
almost sure to block the game. Not only 
is it suicidal of its own.purpose, but it has 
a more or less lasting effect upon the child 
in proportion as he becomes conscious of 
the fact that he is being investigated. 
Nothing is so easy to check as the child's 
spontaneity, nothing so easy to promote 
as his self-consciousness. 

There may be special cases when it is 
well to see the effect of an ill-advised 
procedure, and to measure the amount of 
damage that one can do. But this is not 
the sort of thing for an indiscriminate 
public to dabble with. The scrious child- 
student ought to exert his power to pre- 
vent child-study from becoming a perilous 
popular fad. He ought to whistle «‘ Down 
brakes !’’ to a'tendency toward an ama- 
teurish toying with a very serious matter, 
and to a dangerous facility of. sciolism for 
posing in the 7é/e of science. 

There is one motive which can be re- 
sponded to by the people without running 
too great a risk either to themselves or to 
the children,—the moral and humani- 
tarian motive. Every one can strive to 
be just to the child; we can give him a| 
hearing ; we can refrain from hasty judg- 
ment of his motives; we can be more 
explicit with him ; we can give him the 
same right of appeal, at least, which the 
courts of justice give to us—and without | 
the lawyer's fee. Finally, we can study | 
his case as it comes to us in tales of sweat- | 
shops, mills, factories, stock-yards, alms- | 
houses, police courts, and wherever the | 
child’s proper development is arrested by 
reason of his being held in a bondage | 
dreadful to contemplate and disgraceful | 
to a Christian civilization. , If, in the in- 
terest of simple morality and humanity, | 





we set about studying the child in such | 
situations as these, probably the popular | 
fad may give place to the organjzation of | 
a crasade for his emancipation. | 
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A Work of Grace in Korea, 


[Mrs. D. C. Gifford (Seoul), in the Assembly Herald.] 


E SAT on the open porch, looking 
out over the moonlit rice-fields. 
Part of the grain had been reaped, and 
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but, as we listened to the earnest words of 
our Korean host, we .knew that a peace 
deeper than any which nature knows had 
taken, possession of his heart. And only 
recently this man was as ignorant of the 
grace of God as any of his countrymen. 


| Though of very ordinary mental capabili- 
| tics, he had repeatedly witnessed for the 


was standing in thick shocks, while that , 
still waiting for the reaper’s blade rose and | 
fell in waves as the night wind swept over | 


it Atone side of the valley lay a range 


of pine-clad bluffs beyond which the river | 


flowed. The scene we were looking out 


upon was one of perfect peace and quiet 
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Lord by patience, under abuse and insult, 
for the truth’s sake, and with a power 
which convinced his persecutors that he 
had a hidden source of strength. 

As we sat with him and his wife in their 
home that evening, he told me of the 
death of his only child, a little girl two 
years of age. 
days before, after an illness of some weeks. 
He said : ‘‘On the morning of the day on 
which she died, I saw she was much 
worse, and went to town (three and a half 
miles distant) to get medicine. When I 
returned, I found she was beyond hope, 
and could only hold her in my arms, and 
cry, ‘My God! my God!’ She died, 
and with my own hands | buried her on 
the hillside. Over her grave I read from 
the Holy Book, and, smothering my cry- 
ing, I sang, ‘Jesus loves me.’ "’ 

God and the angels who in heaven do 


It had occurred only a few | 
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stamps it as in the highest degree authoritative. 





always behold the face of the Father were , 
probably the only witnesses of that scene | 
on the lonely hillside; and methinks it | 


was one too sacred for other eyes. Cer- 
tainly it was a strange scene in heathen 
Korea, where the tender little girl babies 
are so unwelcome. Blessed be God for 
the triumphs of his grace ! 
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